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First Series. 


I heartily approve of the idea and 
think the photographs will do a great deal 
of good. The tree habit with trunk and 
leaf habit is admirable. 

Joun M. CouLtteEr, 
Dept. of Botany, University of Chicago. 
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Associate Superintendent, New York. 
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240 pages, cloth, $1.50; half morocco, $1.75. There has never been 
published before a series of books on natural history to compare with 
this series. “Those who have the other six volumes will certainly want 
Volume VIII. 


I want to say that there is not a publication that comes to my library table, that is 
more welcome than yours. 
Binghamton, N. Y., Oct. 19, 1900. GEO. J. MICHELBACH. 


‘‘Hmmons Blaine wishes to renew his subscription for ‘Birds and Nature.’ For this he 
encloses $2.50 to pay for last year’s subscription; also additional year’s subscription.”’ 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 20, 1900. 


“Your magazine is by far the most fascinating article I have had the pleasure to read 
or examine.”’ 
Fredonia, Kan., Oct. 25, 1900. CLINTON SMITH. 


““Wnclosed find-subscription for ‘Birds and Nature’ which we would not be without.”’ 
Pasadena, Cal., Oct. 24, 1900. N. M. Russ, Lib’n Pasadena Pub. Lib. 


A complete set of the eight volumes, cloth, for $8.40. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


GTHe FERDER OF THis MAGAZINE +s 


The illustrations of the September and October numbers were taken 

largely from plant life. It may be stated, however, that beginning 
with the November number birds will be made the chief attraction and at least 
four bird-plates will appear in each number. 

Among the color illustrations of future numbers the following may 
be mentioned: 


JANUARY, 1901. FEBRUARY, 1901. 
Hawk Owl. American Rough-legged Hawk. 
Knot or Robin Snipe. Short-billed Dowtcher. 
White-winged Crossbill. Great-tailed Grackle. 
Townsend’s Warbler. Hooded Warbler. 
Shells. Shells. 
Collard Lizard. Gila Monster. 
Vanilla Plant. Cassia Cinnamon Plant. 
Fruit: Apple. Fruit: Pomegranate. 


The preparation of the birds and other animals for photographing in colors will be 
under the direction of Mr. Frank M. Woodruff, of The Chicago Academy of Sciences.’ Mr. 
Woodruff will also assist the Editor in the selection of subjects: 

The December, 1900, number completes eight volumes of the magazine. During its 
publication the following 376 colored plates have appeared: 


241 Birds. 7 Minerals and Ores (48 va- 2 Shells (27 species). 
46 Mammals. rieties). 1 Polished Wood Sections (6 
28 Flowers. 7 Fruits and Nuts (16 species). varieties). 
14 Medicinal Plants. 5 Fishes. 1 Showing Change of Color 
10 Insects. 3 Birds’ Eggs (49 species). in Birds’ Feathers. 
10 Landscapes. 2 Reptiles (Turtles). 


Erratum: On page 124, Plate 360, in the October, 1900, Number, for a ‘‘ Plymouth Rock 
Flock,’’ read 
DOMESTIC FOWLS. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
Any volume noticed will be sent prepaid, upon re- 


ceipt of the price affixed, by A. W. Mumford, 203 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicayo, II11. 


THE HONEY-MAKERS. By Margaret Warner 


Morley. Illustrated. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 12mo, pp. 424, cloth, 
$1.50. 


This instructive book in Part I treats of 
the Honey-Makers with reference to their 
structure, the sexes, their swarming and the 
honey. Part II treats of the Literature and 
History of the Bee, including its mythology. 
Free from the technicalities of a scientific 
publication and yet truthfully portraying 
all that is necessary for a general knowl- 
edge ot the Bee and written in an interesting 
and readable style, it is eminently fitted for 
the home and fireside. Latreille,the French 
naturalist, has said: ‘‘In the vast creation 
of insects, there is no one whose history 
presents to us such a prodigious number of 
wonders asthatof the Bee. In regard to in- 
dustry, these insects are the chef d’euvre of 
the creation; and man himself, so proud of 
his natural gifts, is in some degree humili- 
ated at the view of the interior of a bee-hive.”’ 


By Frank Col- 
Published by 
12mo, pp. 144, pa- 


A NATURALIST IN MEXICO. 
lins Baker. Illustrated. 
the author, Chicago. 
per, 50 cents. 


This little book gives an account of the 
author’s experiences while making scientific 
investigations in Cuba, Yucatan and Mex- 
ico. The work is replete with accounts of 
the natural history, the ancient ruined cities 
and the interesting customs of the inhabi- 
tants of our sister republic. 


Typical ForEST TREES IN PHOTOGRAVURE. 
72 plates in three series on 24 cards, size 
9x12 inches. A. W. Mumford, Publisher, 
Chicago. Each series, 40 cents, the three 
together, $1.00. 


Each plate gives a view of the tree; an en- 
larged view of the trunk, in which the char- 
acteristics of the bark are distinctly shown 
and an enlarged photograph of the leaf. As 
these photogravures are made from actual 
photographs taken directly from nature they 
cannot fail to be accurate. They are beauti- 
fully and artistically printed on a fine grade 
of paper and will satisfy the most fastidious. 
A few concise notes are printed on each 
card, giving the habits, economic value and 
other facts of interest. These illustrations 
will be found of great value in the classroom 
and in the study of the botanist. 


The Chicago Academy of Sciences has 
issued the following publications, of a tech- 
nical nature, which are available: 


Bulletins, Volume I. 

No. I. Glacial Markings of Unusual 
Forms in the Laurentian Hill. By Kdmund 
Andrews, M.D., LL.D. Price, 25 cents. 

No. II. Observations on Fluviatile De- 
posits in Peoria Lake, Ill. By Rev. Joseph 
D. Wilson. Price, 25 cents. 

No. III. List of Batrachia and Reptilia 
of Illinois. By N.S. Davis, Jr., and F. L. 
Rice. Price, 25 cents. 

No. IV. Report of the Committee on the 
Microscopic Organisms in the Bowlder Clays 
of Chicago and Vicinity. By H. A. John- 
son, M.D., and B. W. Thomas, F.R.M.S., 
Committee. Price, 25 cents. 

No. V. The Northern Pitcher-Plant, or 
the Side-Saddle Flower, Sarracenia purpu- 
rea, . (By Wilham kK: Hicpley, | Prices2s 
cents. 

No. VI. Bowlder Clays. On the Micro- 
scopic Structure of Certain Bowlder Clays 
and the Organisms Contained in Them. By 
Dr. George M. Dawson, D.S.,F.G.S., etc. 
Price, 25 cents. 

No. VII. Some Points on the Micro- 
Chemistry of Fats. By John H. Long, Sc. 
D. Price, 25 cents. 

No. VIII. Chicago Artesian Wells. On 
their Structure and Sources of Supply. By 
Leander Stone, A.M. Price, 25 cents. 

No. IX. On Rhizocarps in the Erian 
(Devonian) Period in America. By Sir Wil- 
liam Dawson, LL.D.,F.R.S. Price, 25 cents. 

No. X. A Paper on Elephas primigenius. 
By William K. Higley. Price, 25 cents. 


Bulletins, Volume II. 

No. II. Preliminary Outline of a New 
Classification of the Family Muricide. By 
Frank Collins Baker. Price, 25 cents. 

No. III. The Gross Anatomy of Limnza 
Emarginata, Say Var. Mighelsi, Binney. 
Illustrated by half-tone plates. By Frank 
Collins Baker. Price, 25 cents. 


BY THE NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY. 


Bulletin No. I. The Lichen-Flora of Chi- 
cago and Vicinity. By William Wirt Calk- 
ins, Price, 25 cetits. 

Bulletin No. Il. The Pleistocene Features 
and Deposits of the Chicago Area. Illus- 
trated by half-tone plates. By Frank Lev- 
erett, U.S. Geol. Survey. Price, 25 cents. 

Bulletin No. III. The Mollusca of the 
Chicago Area. Part I, The Pelecypoda. 
Illustrated by half-tone plates. By Frank 
Collins Baker, Curator of The Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. Price, 50 cents. 

No. IV. The Paleontology of the Niag- 
arian Limestone in the Chicago Area. Part 
I, The Crinoidea. Illustrated by half-tone 
plates. By Stuart Weller of the University 
of Chicago. Price, 50 cents. 
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c A Practical Course of Instruction on the Technique, Principles and History of Art 
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Prepared by Noted Authorities, Treating 


oeulpture, Painting, Architecture and 


8 
® VPeeorative Design. 
~ shows how the sculptor, painter and architect works, and explains the principles by 


which one may correctly judge the value of a picture or any other work of art. Of 
incalculable value to all having a love for the beautiful and a desire to know modern 
ideas in artistic home decoration. Among the many contributors are: 


Mr. Russell Sturgis, Mr. Wm. Ordway Partridge, Mr. Lorado Taft, Prof. H. L. Warren, 
Harvard; Prof. A. V. Churchill, Columbia; Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Princeton; Prof. E. 
Von Mach, Harvard; Mr. Arthur Hoeber, Prof. O. M. Brauner, Cornell, Etc., Etc. 


Issued in 12 numbers, containing nearly 1,000 large pages. 
Magnificently Illustrated with Colored Plates, Photogravures, Etc. 
© If you love art investigate 


Endorsed by art critics everywhere. 
Sample Copy but 50 Cents. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART ASSOCIATION, 


Association Building, Chicago. 
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If you have friends who are interested in birds or whom 
you wish to interest in birds, send them 


Bird-Lore 
Sor Christmas 


““Bird-Lore has on its own merits, taken its place at the front in the Jist of popular 
natural history magazines.”—The Auk. 


On receipt of the annual subscription price, one dollar, we will send as directed, and in 
due season, a properly inscribed, 7x10 Christmas card of John Burroughs’ cabin ‘‘ Slab- 
sides,’’ suitable for framing, a free copy of the December, 1900, number containing the 
first paper of the year’s series on ‘‘Birds and Seasons,’’ and the magazine for 1901. 

Bird-Lore for the coming year will be enlarged one-fourth, and besides publishing 
numerous fully illustrated articles of general interest, will inaugurate a systematic course 
of bird study which will be of the greatest practical value both to teachers and students; 
telling them just what to teach and just what to study at the right reason. In this con- 
nection an ‘*‘ Advisory Council’’ has been formed, composed of over fifty prominent orni- 
thologists residing throughout the United States and“Canada, who have consented to 
respond to requests for advice and information. Send ten cents for a specimen copy. 


Mine, Maecina tlie @ o,; 
Mulberry and Crescent Sts. HARRISBURG, PA. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT IN ST. NICHOLAS” 


Nature and Science for Young Folks 


IT IS FOUND ONLY 


IN ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


For many ‘years the editor of this new department in 


Sr. NicuoLtas MaGazine, ‘‘ Nature and Science,” 


has been 


accompanied by young folks in parties, from a few to two 

hundred and fifty, on natural history excursions along the 

roadsides, across the fields, through the forests, and in the 

meadows and swamps. This past year alone he has taken about 

4.500 girls and boys on tramps aggregating over 175 miles. 
5 a A a 


It is of great interest to the readers 
of this magazine that during the year 
Ig0I the department of Nature and 
Science in St. Nicholas will contain 
short articles, beautifully illustrated, 
telling of four-footed animals, birds, 
insects, water-animals, plants and what- 


ever pertains to nature and outdoor 
life by prominent students and lovers 
of nature. The young folks enjoy this 
department because it is edited from 
their standpoint, by one who sympa- 
thizes with their way of enjoying na- 
ture and profiting by her instructions. 


The editor of ‘‘ Nature and Science” delights in the company of children, 


and loves their questions. 


to give the young people clues which bring their own answers. 


Fortunately he is able to answer most of them, or 


And now in 


Sr. NicHovas he is helping thousands of children. 
xe me eH me 


51. NICHOLAS FOR 1901 


Str. NicHovas is the only high-class magazine for boys and girls in the world. 


Its life of 


nearly thirty years has been a continual growth in everything that is good. A new volume 
begins with November, 1900, and it will have a program unsurpassed by any in the history of 


St. NICHOLAS. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE 
The St. Nicholas League offers prizes each month for the best drawings, photographs, 
poems, stories, puzzles and puzzle answers. 


The price of ST. NICHOLAS is $3.00 a year, and new subscriptions should begin with the 
November number. 


There are no League dues. 
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BIRDS AND NATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Vor. Vilk DECEMBER, 1Igoo. Nowe 


DECEMBER. 


The lakes of ice gleam bluer than the lakes 

Of water ’neath the summer sunshine gleamed; 

Far fairer than when placidly it streamed, 

The brook its frozen architecture makes, 

And under bridges white its swift way takes. 

Snow comes and goes as messenger who dreamed 

Might linger on the road; or one who deemed 

His message hostile, gently, for their sakes 

Who listened, might reveal it by degrees. 

We gird against the cold of winter wind 

Our loins now with mighty bands of sleep, 

In longest, darkest nights take rest and ease, 

And every shortening day, as shadows creep 

O’er the brief noontide, fresh surprises find. 
—Helen Hunt Jackson 


Best of all, old King December, 
Laughs beside the burning ember, 
With his children round his knees, 
And a look of jovial ease. 
He is crowned Lord of Misrule— 
Here’s his Queen, and there’s his fool. 
He is wreathed with frosty green, 
And ever the gay song between 
“Wassail!” shouts he, “ health to all!” 
And re-échoes the old hall.— 
Kind December! 
—Walter Thornbury, ‘‘The Twelve Brothers. 


Copyright, 1900, by A. W. Mumford 
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THE WESTERN HORNED OWL. 


(Bubo virginianus subarcticus.) 


‘‘ Bird of the silent wing and expansive eye, grimalkin in feathers, feline, mousing, 
haunting ruins and towers, and mocking the midnight stillness with thy uncanny cry. 


—John Burroughs, Birds and Poets. 


Among the birds of prey (Raptores) 
none are better known, more written 
about or more cosmopolitan than that 
nocturnal division (Family Strigidae), 
which includes the two hundred or more 
species of Owls. From the Arctic regions 
of the north to the Antarctic regions 
of the south they are known. Most of the 
genera are represented in both hemi- 
spheres, though eight are peculiar to the 
Old World and three to the New. The 
majority of the species finds a home inthe 
forests, though a few live in marshes and 
on the plains. Some invade the buildings 
of civilization and may be found in the 
unfrequented towers of churches and in 
outbuildings. 

Disliked by all birds its appearance 
during the day is the signal for a storm of 
protests and, knowing that there is little 
need of fear of his power at this time, they 
flock about him, pecking and teasing him 
till he is obliged to retreat to his obscure 
roosting place. 

The Owls in most countries of both the 
New World as well as the Old are regard- 
ed as birds of ill omen and messengers of 
woe, and are protected from harm by 
some uncivilized and superstitious peo- 
ples, some believing that spirits of the 
wicked reside in their bodies. By others 
they have been called ‘“Devil’s Birds.” 
The belief of some unlearned people in 
the close relationship of the Owl with 
death and the grave dates back at least to 
the time of Shakspeare, who speaks of the 
Owl’s hoot as “A song of death.” Among 
the ancient races only the Athenians seem 
not to have possessed this popular fear 
and superstition. They venerated the Owl 
amd regarded it as the favorite bird of Mi- 
nerva. On the other hand the Romans 


2? 


looked upon the Owl with fear and de- 
testation, dreading its appearance as the 
embodiment of all evil and the omen of 
unfortunate events tocome. By them the 
Owl was consecrated to Proserpine, the 
wife of Hades and queen of the under- 
world. Pliny tells us that the city of Rome 
underwent a solemn cleansing because of 
the visit of one of these birds. When the 
unearthly character of their cries and 
their quiet, spirit-like motion, as they fly 
through the night hours, are taken into 
consideration, it is not surprising that 
they have been and are held in awe and 
dread by many people. The characteris- 
tics of the two sexes are practically the 
same, except that the female is somewhat 
the larger. The young resemble the 
adults, but are usually darker in color. 
Excepting those species that are whitish 
in color, the Owls are usually a mixture 
of black, brown, rufous gray, yellow and 
white, and barring is common on the 
wings and tail. Their bills are blackish, 
dusky or yellowish. Their eyes are so 
fixed that they have little power of turn- 
ing the eye-balls and thus are obliged to. 
turn the head when they wish to change 
their range of vision. This they do with 
great rapidity, in fact, the motion is so. 
rapid that without close observation the 
bird seems to turn its head in one direc- 
tion for several revolutions if the object 
looked at passes around the perch upon 
which the Owl rests. A remarkable char- 
acteristic is the reversible fourth toe or 
digit, enabling the Owl to perch with 
either one or two toes behind. 

Mr. Evans tells us that “the note varies 
from a loud hoot to a low, muffled sound 
or a clear, musical cry; the utterance of 
both young and adults being in some 
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cases a cat-like mew, while the screech- 
owl snores when stationary. The hoot is 
said to be produced by closing the bill, 
puffing out the throat, and then liberating 
the air, a proceeding comparable to that 
of the Bitterns.» On the whole the voice 
is mournful and monotonous, but occa- 
sionally it resembles a shrill laugh.’ The 
utterances of the Owls are, however, 
quite various. Some species will give a 
piercing scream and hiss like an angry 
cat when disturbed. 

The Western Horned Owl of our il- 
lustration is a variety of the Great 
Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus) of east- 
ern North America. It has a wide and 
extensive range reaching from Manitoba, 
on the north, into the table-lands of Mex- 
ico on the south and eastward from the 
Pacific coast across the Great Plains. Oc- 
casionally specimens are taken as far east 
as the states of Illinois and Wisconsin. 
It is replaced in the Arctic regions by the 
Arctic Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus 
arcticus), which is lighter in color, its 
range only reaching as far south as Idaho 
and South Dakota. The Western Horned 
Owl breeds nearly throughout its range. 
It is of interest that this Owl is not an in- 
habitant of high altitudes but rather of 
the foothills and more open country of 
its range. The Dusky Horned Owl 
(Bubo virginianus saturatus), the dark- 
est colored of all the owls, taking its place 
in the higher regions. 

In its habits it is closely related to its 
eastern relative. It has a similar call note 
and is as destructive. It feeds on grouse 
and ducks as well as other species of val- 
uable food water-birds. It also kills many 
forest birds that are useful to man as in- 
sect destroyers. It is said that they will 
feed on mammals, such as pole cats, prai- 
rie dogs, squirrels, rabbits and other ro- 
dents. But this is not the worst crime of 
this marauder, for when it visits the more 
thickly inhabited districts it appreciates 
the delicacies to be found in the poultry 
yards of the farmer and kills far more 
than it needs to satisfy its appetite. 

With regard to the nesting habits of 
this Owl, Captain Charles Bendire says: 
“While perhaps the majority of these 
birds resort to hollow trees or old nests 
of the larger hawks and of the common 
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crow, quite a number nest in the wind- 
worn holes in sandstone and other cliffs, 
small caves in clay and chalk bluffs, in 
some localities on the ground, and, I be- 
lieve, even occasionally in badger holes 
under ground. On the grassy plains in 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation, in 
northeastern Oregon, I have _ several 
times seen Owls of this race sitting on the 
little mounds in front of badger or coyote 
burrows, near the mouths of which small 
bones and pellets of fur were scattered 
about. While unable to assert positively 
that they do actually breed occasionally 
in such holes, the indications point that 
way, and this would not seem to be due 
to the absence of suitable timber, as an 
abundance of trees grow along the banks 
of the Umatilla river not more than a mile 
away. When nesting in trees, large cot- 
tonwoods, sycamores, willows, pecans, 
pines, oaks and firs are generally pre- 
ferred. In regions, however, where heavy 
timber is scarce, they content themselves 
with nests in small mesquite and hack- 
berry trees, frequently placed not more 
than ten feet from the ground.” Captain 
Bendire also states that they have been 
known to use the nests of the black-billed 
magpie, either laying their eggs on the 
inside of these curiously built and enor- 
mous structures or on the broken-down 
roofs. These nests are well adapted to 
the requirements of the Owl, for they 
vary from one to three feet in diameter 
and are constructed in a very substantial 
manner. The foundations consist of 
twigs held together with mud, and upon 
this, built of smaller twigs, is the nest, 
which is plastered with mud and lined 
with grass and small roots. The whole 
structure is surrounded by dead twigs, 
which form an arch over the top of the 
nest. This is a palace which the Owl 
would never take the trouble to construct, 
but is willing to use. 

It is said that the Western Horned Owl 
will lay two or more sets of eggs at short 
intervals if the nest and eggs are dis- 
turbed, and an instance has beenrecorded 
where three sets of eggs have been taken 
from the nest of a single pair at intervals 
of about four weeks. The number of 
eggs laid is usually two or three, and in- 
frequently four are found and sets of five 
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and six have been reported. The eggs 
are white, showing, as a rule, but little 
gloss and are roughish. In form they 
are rounded oval, about two and one-half 
inches long, and nearly two inches in di- 
ameter. The period of incubation lasts 
about four weeks, and it is said that only 
the female sets on the eggs, the male fur- 
nishing her with food. 

Like the Great Horned Ow! this varie- 
ty is quite solitary in its habits, except 
during the breeding season, and is almost 
as destructive as that bird which is con- 


sidered the most destructive of all the 
Owls. 

The Owl has long been an inspiration 
to the poets, due to its odd appearance 
and uncanny actions during the daylight 
hours, the wise expression of its face, and 
its quiet flight during the weird hours of 
the night. 


“The lark is but a bumpkin fowl; 
He sleeps in his nest till morn; 
But my blessing upon the jolly owl 
That all night blows his horn.” 


THE OWL. 


When cats run home and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 
And the whirring sail goes round, 
And the whirring sail goes round; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


When merry milkmaids click the latch, 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 

Twice or thrice his roundelay, 

Twice or thrice his roundelay; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 
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THE LONG-CRESTED JAY. 


(Cyanocttta stellert macrolopha.) 


The family (Corvidae) of birds to 
which the long-crested jay belongs in- 
cludes not only the jays but also the 
crows, the ravens, the magpies and the 
rooks. It is a cosmopolitan family 
with the exception that no representa- 
tives are found in New Zealand. It 
includes over two hundred species of 
which about twenty-five are inhabitants 
of North America. Strictly speaking, 
none of the species are migratory, ex- 
cepting those whose range carries them 
to regions of severe winters. Some of 
the species are well protected by soft 
and thick coats of down and feathers, 
and as they are generous in their selec- 
tion of food, eating varieties that may 
be procured at any season, they do not 
need to move from place to place but 
may remain resident throughout the 
year. 

The jays differ from the crows in 
their method of progression on the 
ground, hopping instead of walking: 
They are distinctly arboreal in their 
habits, and usually have a bright-col- 
ored plumage, blue being the most com- 
mon. Their heads are often crested. 
Though found nearly throughout the 
world their highest development seems 
to have been reached by those species 
that are resident in the warmer portions 
of America. 

The jays are noisy and quarrelsome, 
fretting apparently for the most insig- 
nificant reasons. They are great mim- 
ics and exhibit a high degree of intelli- 
gence. The jay possesses a variety of 
notes and calls, and is a notable bor- 
rower of those of some other species of 
birds. This versatility has given rise to 


the very appropriate name of the sub- 


‘ family in which they are included, the 


Garrulinae, from the Latin word garrio, 
meaning to prattle. 

Our illustration shows the color and 
markings of the long-crested jay. Its 
home is in the wooded regions of the 
southern Rocky Mountains, southern 
Arizona and the northwestern portion 
of Mexico. It breeds throughout this 
range. 

Dr. Coues has said regarding this 
bird that it is ‘‘a stranger to modesty 
and forbearance, and the many quali- 
ties that charm us in some little birds 
and endear them to us; he is a regular 
fillibuster, ready for any sort of adven- 
ture that promises sport or spoil, even 
if spiced with danger.” In spite of 
these characteristics they are very quiet 
during the nesting season and the fe- 
male is very devoted to her nest and 
will almost allow herself to be touched 
before flying. from her eggs. Their 
nests are bulky and usually placed in 
out-of-the way places, in low, bushy, 
cone-bearing trees. They seemingly 
will eat anything of a nutritious nature. 
Flying insects, larvae, beetles, flies, spi- 
ders, eggs, and even small birds, seem 
to be palatable to their tastes. Yet 
they are principally vegetarians feed- 
ing upon seeds, hard fruits and berries 
when these are obtainable. 

The Steller’s jay (Cyanocitta stelleri), 
of which the long-crested form is a geo- 
graphical variety, is a resident of the 
Northwestern portion of North America 
ranging from northern California to 
southern Alaska and eastward to the 
Cascade Mountains. 


THE SUNRISE SERENADE. 


‘‘ Ah walk out when de eas’ am red 
Among de timbehs tall; 

Ah heah a mockeh oberhead, 
De sweetest froat ob all. 

‘Why do yo’ sing?’ Ah stop en ask, 
En den Ah heah her say; 

‘Dis am mah daily sunup task, 
A sahanade to Day.’ 


‘Songs ob sunrise joy when de darkness fades away, 
De mockeh in de treetop sing a welcum song to Day. 


‘‘Ah brush among de meddeh lan’s 
Wheh yelleh-jackets hum; 

Ah look up wheh det dogwood spans, 
En heah det solemn drum. 

Oh. Misteh Gol’ Wing, why yo’ drum 
Up yandah in de tree? 

‘Ah drum jes’ kase de day hab cum,’ 
Is how he answeh me. 


“Drum! drum! drum! Yo’ see his movin’ haid, 
De peckeh drum a welcum when de eas’ am fiah red. 


‘Ah thrash among de bramble vines, 
A-brushin’ off de dew; 

A jaybird callin’ fum de pines, 
A catbird chimes in, too, 

‘What’s all dis racket fum yo’ two?’ 
En den Ah heah dem say: 

‘We’s callin’ kase de suh am new, 
En de night hab gone away.’ 


“De jaybird en de catbird, dey call en welcum day, 
Dey’s happy when de sun cum up en bathe with sumac spray. 


‘En all aroun’ de timbeh lan’ 
Deh watch foh cummin’ day; 
En Night she shake Mis’ Mawnin’s han,’ 
En den she fade away. 
Den ebehy songsteh break de hush, 
De hummin’ bird he hum; 
Mis’ Quail she wistle in de brush, 
De gol’ wing peckeh drum. 


“En all bus’ out in melody det echo fro’ de haze, 
When de sun he smile in crimson en de dewdrops tuhn a-blaze.” 


—Victor A. Hermann, in The Chicago Daily News. 


“ A VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Once there had been six little brothers 
and sisters, six little fluffy, plush-covered 
creatures with tiny silken ears of which 
Madam Field Mouse had been so proud 
it had been only a delight to take long 
trips over the farm for dainty tidbits, if 
only for the pleasure of seeing their 
bright black eyes sparkle as they speed- 
ily devoured them. 

Once there had been six but now there 
were only three. Yesterday morning 
there had been four, and the morning be- 
fore, five. Each night found one less to 
snuggle down in the fluffy bed of corn 
stalks, which Madam, their mother, had 
carefully shredded lest there be found 
something which should hurt their tender 
little limbs. 

She looked about searchingly. Per- 
haps they had not all yet arisen, and she 
poked the nest over carefully; but her 
search was unrewarded and she looked 
sadly at Fluffy and Flossy and Flutter as 
she prepared to depart on her daily jour- 
ney, wondering which one she should 
never see again. Finally she turned to 
Mr. Field Mouse, who was daintily comb- 
ing his long whiskers with his hind foot. 
Mr. Field Mouse was very particular as 
to his appearance, and never ventured 
abroad unless his toilet had been properly 
made. 

“T think, my dear, we must find a new 
dwelling place,” she said. “This corn 
shock, although snug and having the ad- 
vantage of containing an abundance of 
homely food, is yet in danger of being 
disturbed. I saw yesterday there were 
boys at the other side of the field, tearing 
down the shocks and pulling off the ears 
of corn, and I greatly fear they will con- 
tinue until our home will be destroyed 
and our darling children eaten by the 
cruel dog that sits by them, watching in- 


tently. I am sure he can be looking for 
nothing but baby mice,” and she looked 
tenderly at Fluffy, who was listening in- 
terestedly. 

But Mr. Field Mouse only continued to 
comb, as if her remarks were not worthy 
of consideration. 

She looked indignantly at him for a 
moment, and continued in a louder, more 
emphatic tone of voice: “Have you no- 
ticed, Mr. Field Mouse, that only three 
of our precious darlings are here? Per- 
haps you can tell me where Fatty has 
gone; he was here yesterday morning. 
You will remember I left them in your 
charge while I went to fetch some buck- 
wheat from the bin.” 

He looked inquiringly about. “I have 
not missed any of them, my dear. You 
know I am not very good at arithmetic. 
I only left them for a few moments, a very 
few, while I went to fetch a bit of that 
sugar-cane stacked up by the fence. The 
juice is excellent and I felt faint,” he said, 
apologetically. “If you are not going out 
this morning I think I should relish a lit- 
tle more.” He smacked his lips appre- 
ciatively. 

“You are a gourmand, Mr. Field 
Mouse,” she said, severely, turning away 
in disgust as he scampered off over the 
stubble. 

“It is fortunate that I am able to take 
care of myself and our children, too,” she 
mused, digging her way to the ground 
and beginning to throw out the dirt with 
her tiny paws. 

Soon a neat underground channel was. 
dug which led out into the open air, and 
then Mrs. Field Mouse rested from her 
labors and hungrily nibbled a bit of corn. 

“We can escape if worst comes to 
worst, darlings,’ she said, reassuringly. 

When Mr. Field Mouse returned he 
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looked discontentedly over the supper ta- 
ble where his family were contentedly 
mibbling at an ear of nice yellow corn. 
“Nothing but corn for supper,” he grum- 
ibled. 

Mrs. Field Mouse resolutely kept her 
‘temper and went on placidly eating. 
“Well, have you decideded to move?” she 
asked, pleasantly. “I have discovered a 
barrel of broomcorn seed setting up in 
the granary that will make a snug home 
for the winter. No one will. be likely to 
disturb us, and on the whole I think it 
will be a desirable change,” she said. 

“It is too far away from the pile of 
sugar cane to suit me, I fear,” he said, 


curling up in the softest part of the nest, 
and covering his nose with his paws was 
soon snoring heavily. 

“T think this is the shock, Sam. I am 
sure I heard a mouse squeal when I went 
by this morning. Now, Fido!” 

There was a great rattling of stalks, a 
sharp bark, a rush and Fido licked his 
chops and nosed about the place where 
Mr. Field Mouse had been contentedly 
snoozing but a few moments before, but 
he did not find any more dainty tidbits, 
for Mrs. Field Mouse and her children 
were safely skurrying away over the stub- 
ble in the direction of the granary. 

Mary Morrison. 


THE FULVOUS TREE-DUCK. 


(Dendrocynga fulva.) 


The Tree Ducks are natives of tropical 
or semi-tropical countries. Two species 
are found in the United States, the bird 
of our illustration and the Black-bellied 
Tree-duck (Dendrocygna autumnalis). 
The range of the fulvous species extends 
from the southern border of the United 
States, and in Nevada and California, 
southward through Mexico, and reap- 
pears in the southern portion of Brazil 
and in the Argentine Republic. It has 
also been reported as a visitor to the 
states of North Carolina and Missouri. 

Mr. Frank M. Woodruff, in speaking 
of his experience while on a_ collecting 
tour in Texas, says, “I found the Fulvous 
Tree-Duck in small numbers resident on 
Galveston Island, but found them abund- 
ant and nesting in the heavy timber along 
the Brazos river, sixty miles from Galves- 
ton. In the early morning, as we would 
leave our boat and make our way to our 
blinds, on some small inland pond where 


we had prepared for collecting, we would 
flush immense flocks of this duck, which 
would fly over our heads at rather a low 
altitude and continuously calling. On 
several occasions we obtained specimens 
by firing into a flock while it was still so 
dark that we could scarcely define the 
outlines of the individual birds. The Ful- 
vous Tree-Duck generally feeds in the 
night and usually at a place several miles 
from the nesting site. They leave the 
feeding grounds on the first sign of ap- 
proaching day. During my stay of three 
months in the Brazos river region only 
on one or two occasions did I have an op- 
portunity to observe this bird by the light 
of day. In form it resembles a miniature 
swan. It stands very high on its legs 
and presents a wonderfully curious and 
graceful appearance as it walks along the 
shore feeding on shellfish and decaying 
matter.” 


FROM COL. CHI. ACAD. SCIENCES, FULVOUS TREE-DUCK. COPYRIGHT 1909, BY 
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(Dendrocygna fulva.) 
Nearly % Life-size. 


HOW THE SWIFTS CAME TO BUILD IN AUNT DORO- 
THY’S CHIMNEY. 


Once upon a time there was a family of 
Humming Birds who always spent the 
winter in Mexico. In this family, besides 
the father and mother, there was a grand- 
father and grandmother, and also a great- 
grandfather and great-grandmother, and 
ever so many children. It was the cus- 
tom of the Humming Bird family to 
spend Christmas day together, and they 
assembled early in the morning in a beau- 
tiful live oak tree, the leaves of which 
were so much like holly leaves that 
no Christmas wreaths were needed. The 
tree was a handsome one and suitable in 
every way for a Christmas Humming 
Bird party. At last every one had come 
except young Master Topaza Humming 
Bird, who could not resist the temptation 
of flying from place to place along the 
way, thrusting his long bill, of which he 
was very proud, into the beautiful blos- 
soms which he found, and taking a little 
sip of honey from each one. Great-grand- 
father Humming Bird missed Master To- 
paza and called to his little brother Iris 
to go and find him and bring him imme- 
diately tothe oak tree. Iris promptly 
obeyed and soon returned with his broth- 
er. Then great-grandfather, who always 
was given first place on such occasions, 
fluttered his wings and said: “Dear chil- 
dren, were our cousins, the Swifts, invited 
to take part with us in our concert this 
afternoon ?” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Mamma Humming 
Bird, “I met papa Swift one day while I 
was getting honey from the beautiful red 
blossoms of a shrub which grows in the 
southern end of this valley. I invited him 
to come to-day and bring all his family, 
and he said he would, and also that he 
would come early, for he wished to have 


us tell him about the lovely place where 
we spent last summer. 

Little Coquette Humming Bird sat 
watching her brother Helenae—what a 
queer name for a boy Humming Bird, 
you think—but probably his parents gave 
it to him because he was always prinking 
and preening his feathers. “Just like a 
girl,’ his brothers said. But however 
much Coquette might preen her feathers, 
she never looked as_ beautiful as her 
brother Helenae, and that was what she 
was thinking about as she watched him. 
He carefully arranged the three long, 
slender, greenish-black feathers which 
grew on either side of his head, and the 
metallic green feathers of his throat were 
so glistening and bright that little Co- 
quette imagined she could see herself in 
them as she could in a little spring where 
she often went for a drink. After Helenae 
had finished his toilet he moved his wings 
very rapidly a few times, and raised him- 
self up as high as he could on his feet 
without taking them off the limb on which 
he sat, then he settled down, closing his 
eyes for a moment. Just then Coquette 
cried out: “The Swifts are coming! Look, 
no one else could fly so fast! There they 
are near those old mahogany trees on the 
bank of the river.” There was a grand 
rustle of preparation that everything 
might be in order and every one look his 
best when the cousins arrived. Ina few 
moments mamma Swift and her daugh- 
ter Cyprelus came, alighting on the same 
branch together. Then there was a whir 
of wings that sounded like the wind flap- 
ping the sails on a sail-boat, and there 
was an excited chirping of welcomes and 
“Merry Christmas” on both sides. 

Grandfather Humming Bird was a 
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good story-teller, and his wife, who was 
the dearest old lady Humming Bird in 
the world, had often advised him to write 
a book of his travels on the leaves of the 
lovely rose-laurel bush, but Grandfather 
Humming Bird told her that writing 
books of travel was too humdrum for a 
Humming Bird; that such work was only 
for that queer creature called man. Sev- 
eral Humming Birds then said that they 
felt very friendly toward man, because he 
loved flowers and took such pains to plant 
them every spring. And the Swifts, with 
one accord, said they were much indebted 
to man for his chimneys, for they made 
the best building places possible. ‘“‘Be- 
fore the white man came to this country,” 
said grandfather Swift, “our ancestors 
had to build their nests in old hollow 
trees.” ‘The red man was an admirer 
of ours,” said uncle Tarsi Swift, who was 
an old bachelor’ and a little cross some- 
times. “I could get along very well with- 
out the white man and his chimneys. He 
has driven the red man away, and cut 
down the grand old forests. When I was 
a child nothing pleased me better than to 
see an Indian chief, with his high moc- 
casins trimmed with feathers. I know 
he trimmed them that way to make his 
legs look like ours.” “But he could not 
make his feet look like yours if he tried,” 
spoke up a pert young Humming Bird, 
who, with a group of others, was looking 
and listening in a quiet corner, and he 
glanced down at uncle Tarsi Swift’s first 
toe, which was turned forwards and he 
counted the phalanges in uncle Tarsi’s 
toes and compared them with his own. 
Three of Uncle Tarsi’s toes were alike, 
but all of the pert Humming Bird’s were 
different. 

“No,” said several Swifts in chorus, 
“only the penguins and cormorants have 
toes like ours, and they are birds we sel- 
dom meet. We are glad there are so few 
feet exactly like ours. We can tell each 
other everywhere by our feet and our ten 
tail feathers. 

“T knew a swallow once who had lost 
two tail feathers,’ said one of the Swift 
cousins, “and he tried to pass himself off 
as a Swift. But he could not change his 
feet and so he deceived nobody. 

“Well, as for me,” said the pert Hum- 


ming Bird, ‘I would rather have feet that: 
were not so peculiar as to attract every- 
body’s attention.”’ “Indeed,” said cousin 
Swift, “and what do you think of having a 
bill three or four times as long as any of. 
your neighbors?” “At least my bill does 
not open away under my eyes like yours 
does, cousin Swift!” 

Grandmamma Humming Bird knew 
very well that the Humming Bird family 
was thought to be quarrelsome by al- 
most every one, and was very much mor- 
tified by hearing this conversation. “‘Chil- 
dren,” she said, ‘“‘you know it is not right 
to hurt people’s feelings by talking about 
their peculiarities, and I hope none of 
my dear little Humming Birds will offend. 
their Christmas guests.” After this there 
was no more cross talk in the pert Hum- 
ming Bird’s corner, for all loved grand- 
mother Humming Bird and tried to do as. 
she wished to have them. 

There was a sudden lull in the conver- 
sation and great-grandfather Humming 
Bird asked grandfather Humming Bird’ 
to describe the place where his family had 
spent the summer just passed. “It was a 
lovely place near a lake in Southern Wis- 
consin,” said he. “Many honeysuckle and 
dogwood bushes grew there, and wild 
rose bushes, and wild grape vines, and. 
clematis, and large purple  vetches.. 
Grandmother and I built our nest in a: 
grapevine angle, and often in the warm. 
summer evenings the wind would rock 
our babies to sleep. There was a place 
not far away, which I know you would. 
find a pleasant home for next summer. 
It is up on a hill, not far from the lake. 
There is a house there with one chimney 
from which the smoke never comes all 
summer long. In the big yard there are 
beautiful trees and fragrant flowering 
shrubs and beds filled with flowers. A 
lady lives there who is loved by all the 
birds, for she never frightens them, and 
every day she feeds them and talks to 
them. So they build nests in her trees 
and sing for her. 

“This summer, in a beautiful shady 
place, near a syringa thicket, she made a. 
house out of a big box for a mother hen 
who had fifteen little downy chicks, and 
every day when she fed the chickens she 
left enough food so that the birds could’ 


have some, too. And all, even the little 
yellow canaries, used to help themselves. 
This did not please the old mother hen 
very well, and if she could have gotten 
out of her box-house, I think she would 
have chased the birds away. One day a 
bold blackbird walked into her house to 
get some grains of corn, when he thought 
she was not looking. But before he could 
get out again she pulled three feathers 
out of his tail and laid them down, as a 
‘warning, where all the other birds could 
see them. I heard the lady afterwards 
telling the mother hen that she must not 
be so selfish, and the next time she fed the 
chickens she put several handfuls of corn 
where the blackbirds could get it, without 
having their tail-feathers pulled out. I 
have seen the lady put pieces of string 
and bits of soft cotton cloth and old rope 
where the birds could get them, to help 
make their nests. And I saw her feed- 
ing a little orphan owl with angle worms. 
The little owl was very fond of her and 
sat on her fingers and twisted his neck 
and winked his great eyes. Whenever 
he heard her talking he gave a queer little 
screech, for he knew her voice. He was a 
great eater and he expected her to give 
him something to eat every time she went 
where he was. One day that lady was sit- 
ting on her porch listening to the birds 
singing. At one end of the porch was a 
large lilac bush in full bloom, and I was 
enjoying myself among the blossoms. 
Once in a while I would fly to a flower 
bed not far from the opposite end of the 
porch, where there was a big bunch of 
belladonna with its lovely blue and mauve 
blossoms. The lady seemed to like lilacs 
best, for she had fastened a large bunch 
in her belt, and sat with her hands folded 
in her lap, dreaming a day dream, I sup- 
pose. 

Once, on my way from the flower-bed 
to the lilac bush, I flew up to the bunch of 
blossoms which the lady had in her belt. 
You know I am seldom afraid of anything 
and I knew the dear lady would not harm 
me. But she seemed very much - sur- 
prised when I stopped at her bunch of 
blossoms. ‘O-o-h!’ she said, but very 
softly, and unclasped her hands in her 
surprise. I flew away quickly to the lilac 
bush, and after a while I looked at the 
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lady and she was smiling pleasantly and 
watching me.” 

When grandfather Humming Bird had 
said all this, he flew away to another 
branch of the oak tree and moved his 
wings so fast that one could not see how 
he did it. Papa Swift thanked him for the 
pleasure he had given by his stories of his 
last summer’s home, and it was finally 
agreed that the Swifts and Humming 
Birds should start together for the north 
in the spring. 

The young birds of both families were 
anxious for the concert to begin. Papa 
Swift, who was considered the best singer 
by everybody, flew to the very top of the 
oak tree and began his prettiest song. It 
was not long before several Swifts and 
Humming Birds had joined him. They 
all sang and flew from branch to branch. 
A bird concert is not like one given by 
children. The children all sing the same 
song and sing it together, but in a bird 
concert everyone sings to please himself. 
He begins just when he feels like it, and 
sings his own song. But for all that, a 
bird concert is very pretty music. Some 
proud birds, who were spending the af- 
ternoon near by, and who had _ better 
voices than the ones in the oak tree, pre- 
tended that they did not like such a 
“noise,” as they called it, and flew away 
across the river. But this did not keep 
the Swifts and Humming Birds from en- 
joying themselves. 

Before the time for good-byescame they 
promised to see each other often, and ev- 
eryone promised to be ready to go away 
in the spring. Little Cyprelus dreamed 
that night of the pleasant times she would 
have the next summer in the pretty place 
grandfather Humming Bird had _ told 
about, and Coquette and Topaza said they 
wondered if the lady who lived by the 
beautiful lake would have as many flow- 
er-beds this summer as she had last. 

Now this lady, whom grandfather 
Humming Bird had been telling about, 
was Aunt Dorothy. She was a great bird 
lover, and it made her happy to find that 
she could number the Swifts among her 
particular bird friends when they came 
the next summer to live in her yard. 

One morning Aunt Dorothy waked up 
very early. She looked out of her eastern 
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window and saw that the sky beyond the 
lake was a beautiful rose color, but the 
sun was not yet risen. Aunt Dorothy was 
sleepy, so she closed her eyes again, but 
just as she did so she heard a strange 
twittering noise and wondered where it 
came from. Her curiosity was so great 
that she could not go to sleep again, so 
she rose and dressed herself and, after 
saying a little prayer to the great All- 
Father to keep her through the day, she 
went to find out what the noise was. But 
she had already thought that it must be 
birds in the chimney. She climbed up 
on a chair and listened near the chimney 
hole. Soon she heard a ,fluttering of 
wings and a chirping. Mamma Swift was 
coming with some worms for her 
babies’ breakfast. Her babies, like a 
great many girl and boy babies, waked 
up very early in the morning and were 
quite troublesome. In order to quiet 
them, Mamma Swift was forced to find 
some worms before sunrise. Aunt Doro- 
thy was delighted. If she made a little 
noise near the chimney hole the baby 
birds thought it was their mother coming 
with food for them, and they stretched 
their heads up out of the nest, so Aunt 
Dorothy could see them. Often, when 
she was writing or reading in her room 
she could hear the birds in the chimney. 
She knew the papa and mamma bird had 
to work very hard, for they came many, 
many times a day with food for the baby 
Swifts. But there came a day when the 
nest in the chimney was empty, for the lit- 
tle birds had gone away with their par- 
ents and were learning to fly through the 
trees and to catch insects to eat. It made 
Aunt Dorothy lonesome to sit in her 
room after that, and instead she used to 
go out of doors where she could watch 
the birds. 

One day she took a fire-shovel and 
with it managed to loosen the nest and 
take it out of the chimney without break- 
ing it. The shape of it was like half of a 
deep saucer, and it was made principally 
of the petioles or stems of grapevine 
leaves laid across each other as the logs 
are in building log houses. The big ends 
of the leaf stems alternated with the small 
ones and stuck out, making a bristling 


outside wall for the nest. There were two 
or three very slender cedar twigs no 
bigger than a darning-needle used in 
making the nest, and these the birds had 
brought from a long distance. The nest 
looked as if it had been covered with glue, 
and this was because the birds had cov- 
ered it with their saliva and that held the 
leaf stems together just as glue would. 
Aunt Dorothy knew a man who went to 
some islands in the Pacific ocean, where 
the Pigmy Swifts live. Pigmy means lit- 
tle, and these Swifts are smaller than the 
ones who built in Aunt Dorothy’s chim- 
ney. The Pigmy Swifts build their nests 
in caves. Some of them build very far in 
the caves, where it is entirely dark. Aunt 
Dorothy’s friend went one day with an- 
other man to a cave to get some bird’s 
nests. 

These men had a ladder made of rattan, 
on which they had to climb in order to 
reach the nests. The man who climbed 
highest had a long four-pronged spear, 
with a lighted candle fixed on it a few 
inches below the prongs. By the aid of 
the light he found some nests. With the 
spear he took them unbroken from the 
rock. When he had gotten a nest be- 
tween the prongs of the spear, he held it 
so the man lower down on the ladder 
could reach the end of it, and let it down 
through his hands until he could take the 
bird’s nest from between the prongs of 
the spear and put it in his pocket. 

When Aunt Dorothy’s friend came 
back to America he brought some of 
these bird’s nests with him and gave one 
to her. 

The Chinese people think these bird's 
nests are very good to eat, and make soup 
of them. Aunt Dorothy put the nest, 
which she had taken from the chimney, 
into her cabinet with the one from the 
island in the Pacific ocean. One day in 
the fall she took some of her little friends 
for a walk and they picked up a basketful 
of leaf stems under the elm and _ linden 
trees, and with them they made some 
bird’s nests which they covered with glue 
and which looked very much like the one 
Aunt Dorothy found in her chimney. 

Mary Grant O’Sheridan. 
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THE RED-BREASTED SAPSUCKER.,. 


(Sphyrapicus ruber.) 


The Red-breasted Sapsucker is a resi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast, ranging from 
northern Lower California northward to 
Southern Alaska. It extends its flight 
and breeds as far east as the Sierra Ne- 
vada and Cascade Mountains. It belongs 
to the family of Woodpeckers (Picidae). 
The generic name, Sphyrapicus, is taken 
from two Greek words that refer to the 
habits of these birds—sphura, a hammer 
and pikos, a woodpecker. The specific 
name, ruber, means red. 

Like its eastern relative, the Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus varius), it 
punctures trees possibly in order to feed 
upon the exuding sap or the insects at- 
tracted by its flow, yet this bird does not 
develop this habit to so great an extent 
as the eastern species, for it will com- 
pletely girdle a tree with punctures, which 
at times will cause its death. A direct 
evidence of this is found in the fact that in 
localities where the Red-breasted Sap- 
sucker is abundant indications of their 
work are not usually common. The adult 
birds are beautifully marked with crim- 
son on the head and breast, while in the 
young the color is brownish and the yel- 
low of the belly is wanting. 

These birds seem to prefer aspen trees 
for their homes, selecting one which is a 
foots or more in. diameter, near the 
ground. They excavate a cavity in the 
trunk several feet from the ground, the 
door of which, a small round hole, less 
than two inches in diameter, seems far 
too small for the parent birds to enter. 
“The gourd-shaped excavation varies in 
depth from six to ten inches, and it is 
from three inches near the top to four or 
five inches wide at the bottom. The finer 
chips are allowed to remain in the bot- 
tom, forming the nest proper, on which 
the eggs are deposited. The interior of 
the entire excavation is most carefully 
smoothed off, which must consume con- 
siderable time, considering the tough, 
stringy and elastic nature of the wood 
when filled with sap, making it even more 


difficult to work when partly decayed, 
which seems to be the case with nearly all 
aspens of any size.’ The larger chips are 
dropped from the nest and their presence 
on the ground at the base of the tree is 
quite a sure indication of the proximity 
of the nest of this or some related species. 
The period of incubation probably lasts 
twelve or more days, and its labors seem 
to be shared by both sexes. During this 
period, if the birds are disturbed by a 
close approach to their nest, they fly away 
for a short distance uttering sounds of a 
soft, plaintive character, that are variable 
and difficult of description. These Sap- 
suckers are watchful and devoted parents 
and cases have been reported where the 
mother bird has been easily captured be- 
cause of her refusal to leave her young. 

As a rule, but a single brood is raised 
each season. There are five or six eggs 
and occasionally seven in each set, which 
vary in form though they are always of 
the ovate type. At times they are quite 
elongated. When fresh, the yolk may be 
seen through the thin shell, giving a 
pinkish shade to the egg. When the con- 
tents are removed the shell is white, 
showing some lustre. 

The food of this species, in addition to 
the sap and inner bark of the trees they 
puncture, if it is true that they use this 
as food, consists of ants, insect larvae, 
moths and butterflies, many of which are 
caught on the wing, and small fruits. 

Like all the Sapsuckers and the other 
woodpeckers, the sense of hearing is well 
developed and it is usually very difficz:tt 
to approach them without detection. 

A sister species of the Sapsucker of our 
illustration is the beautiful Williamson’s 
Sapsucker (Sphyrapicus thyroideus), an 
inhabitant of the Pacific coast. This bird 
differs from all of the woodpeckers in that 
the two sexes show a great difference in 
coloration. So marked is this difference 
that for a long time they were described 
as distinct species. 


A WHITE TABLE IN THE WOODS. 


This is not a tale of far away and long 
ago—in the Black Forest, for instance— 
but a true story of the summer just past, 
and it comes from under the shadow of 
our own White Mountains, where two 
boys made discoveries in the great out of 
doors. The boys let me into many of 
their secrets, and now the summer is 
gone I am allowed to tell this one, be- 
cause, if you have never happened to find 
a big table spread not under the trees for 
picnic people, but high up in a tree for 
woods people, you will want to look for 
one next summer. 

This was, of course, a wooden table, its 
cover both snowy and glossy; the plates, 
which were round, and all the same size, 
were of wood and placed in straight, reg- 
ular rows, six hundred and fifty of them 
—that is true, for the boys counted and 
computed—a hospitable board, you 
think, and you will be sure of it when you 
know the whole story! The butler—who 
was also host—not only arranged but 
carved the plates, and wore a business 
suit of black and white, with a bright red 
cap and necktie of the same cheerful hue 
over a buff shirt. 

The feast at this table was continuous, 
consisting of choice game, and the sweet- 
est of sweets. The guests, who came and 
went during all the sunshine hours, were 
so various in dress and manners that they 
could not be compared with those at any 
public or private banquet ever known, so 
the puzzle must stop here and the plain 
facts be told. 

The table was twenty feet from the 
ground, and set on one side of a tree, so, 
though of wood, and as round as the tree, 
you see it differed from your dining-table 
—and King Arthur’s—in being tipped 
perpendicularly so as to arrange the 
plates in straight rows, close together, 
thus accommodating more guests. The 


table cover was of the best quality of 
birch bark. The butler host—or per- 
haps we might call him the architect of 
the feast—was the Yellow-breasted Sap- 
sucker ; if you didn’t know him well you 
would call him just one of the woodpeck- 
ers; he had all their peculiarities, crawled 
around up and down the tree trunk, brac- 
ing himself with his tail, pecking, pound- 
ing and boring, he excavated the hun- 
dreds of round holes, each one a soup 
plate to catch and hold the ascending sap. 
This is what the Sapsucker seeks, and up- 
on this alone he can live all summer, as 
proved by Mr. Frank Bolles, who tells us 
how he caught and kept young Sapsuck- 
ers alive till October, feeding them only 
on diluted maple syrup. But tiny insects 
are fond of sweets, too; they swarmed 
around and lost themselves in our wood- 
pecker’s full soup plates, thus furnishing 
him with the animal food needed by such 
a worker. 

There was always a buzz of bees and 
big flies about the tree table, who seemed 
to feast and get away safely. These first 
attracted our attention, but if we stayed 
five minutes we were sure to hear the 
dear, familiar sound announcing the most 
charming of all guests—humming birds 
—you know they are brave, brave as they 
are beautiful, but we found them shy 
about coming too near a Sapsucker ; they 
hovered over his table as over a flower 
bed, often lighting on twigs to watch their 
chance at the freshest and fullest dishes. 

With the ruby throats, and on the best 
of terms with them, came gorgeous but- 
terflies ; the red admiral, the tiger swallow 
tail, and the antiopa were always there, 
and how bright they were seen against 
the snowy birch tree, in dazzling morn- 
ing sunshine! 

The biggest and boldest of all the free 
feeders is on record as having come and 


gone fifteen times in fifteen minutes, a 
fat red squirrel, hair brushed and _ tail 
curled, not scolding or chattering here, 
he seemed to suspect himself out of place, 
for, taking a side seat on an outreaching 
branch, he would frisk off when bidden to 
go, but back again and again till he had 
his fill. 

Of course the last bird to leave the tree 
at night was the Sapsucker, but when he 
and all his family were gone, and the sun 
out of sight, we found a swarm of big 
yellow bees bustling about the high seats, 
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and fancied that when at last their work 
was done the night moths and bats would 
have their turn, and perhaps some brisk 
little owl would take the squirrel’s perch 
for a night lunch, getting away just be- 
fore the sunrise concert opened another 
day of eating, drinking, and being merry 
at the white tree table. 
Elizabeth Reed Brownell. 

(The Yellow-breasted Sapsucker men- 
tioned in the story is the eastern relative 
of the Red-breasted Sapsucker of our il- 
lustration.—Editor.) 


THE MOON-BABY. 


There’s a beautiful golden cradle 
That rocks in the rose-red sky; 
I have seen it there in the evening air 
Where the bats and beetles fly, 
With little white clouds for curtains 
And pillows of fleecy wool, 
And a dear little bed for the moon-baby’s head, 


So tiny and beautiful. 


There are tender young stars around it, 
That wait for their bath of dew 
In the purple tints that the sun’s warm prints 
Have left on the mountain blue; 
There are good little gentle planets, 
That want to be nursed and kissed, 
And laid to sleep in the ocean deep, 
Under silvery folds of mist. 


But the moon-baby first must slumber, 
For he is their proud young king; 

So, hand in hand, round his bed they stand, 
And lullabies low they sing. 

And the beautiful golden cradle 
Is rocked by the winds that stray, 

With pinions soft, from the halls aloft, 


Where the moon-baby lives to-day. 


— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE CECROPIA AND PROMETHEA MOTHS. 


In the study of Natural History it is 
the habits and life-histories of the living 
animals which appeal most strongly to 
young people. A large part of the lead- 
ing Botanists and Zoologists of this 
country began, as young people, their 
studies of Nature by collecting animals 
and plants and studying their life-history 
and habits. It is this dynamical side, the 
relation of the animal to its surroundings, 
which arouses our interest. Since this 
has been the most natural method by 
which the interest in nature has been de- 
veloped, it is surprising how little this 
side of Zoology has been encouraged by 
many of our better colleges and universi- 
ties. 

From the standpoint of the teacher, in- 
sects as a rule, stand very high with re- 
gard to the interest which they arouse in 
scholars for nature-study. This is quite 
natural, since the great abundance and 
interesting habits of these animals make 
them comparatively easy to study. 

The two insects which we figure this 
month are very common and widely 
distributed, and thus have become very 
generally known. When we once become 
familiar with them, these beautiful moths 
are of perennial interest, and each season 
one is pleased to renew his acquaintance 
with them. 

The Cecropia is our largest and to 
many persons the best-known moth. Its 
gigantic size, varying from about 4 to 7 
inches in expanse of wings, together with 
its bright colors, makes it an easily re- 
membered insect. The scientific name 
of this moth (Samia cecropia) is the first 
scientific name of an insect that many of 
us can recall learning. The time of active 
flight is at night, and thus it is that they 
are so frequently found in numbers about 
electric lights to which they have been at- 
tracted by the intense light. Their rather 
awkward flight and large size often lead 
to their being mistaken for bats. 

The differences between the sexes are 
not so manifest as in Promethea, yet it is 


not difficult to distinguish them. The fe- 

males are larger and have stouter bodies, 

but the most conspicuous difference is 

that the “feelers” or antennae of the male. 
are feather-like and very large and broad, 

while those of the female are only about 

one-half as broad. 

The eggs are somewhat flattened, 
about one-tenth of an inch long, pale in 
color, and are deposited by the female in 
small patches upon a large variety of 
plants, since there are about fifty of these 
upon which the larvae will feed. The 
eggs usually hatch in about a week or ten 
days, the young larvae being very differ- 
ent in appearance from the mature ones. 
The changes in appearance are brought 
about by five moults or sheddings of the 
skin. The full-grown larva is pale green 
or light blue, 3 or 4 inches long, armed 
with eight more or less complete rows of 
largetubercles. Thoseaboveonthe second 
or third thoracic segment, are bright red; 
all the others are yellow except those on 
the sides of the body and on the first 
thoracic and last body segment, which 
are blue. Unfortunately, these colors 
soon fade in the dead larva as is seen in 
the plate. This wonderful development 
of tubercles seems to be in some way re- 
lated to the arboreal habits of the larvae. 

Although a variety of parasites which 
prey upon these larvae is not large, they 
are very numerous in individuals, and it 
is to this cause that only a small per cent 
of the larvae ever produce moths. These 
parasites develop beneath the skin of the 
larva as footless grubs, which, at first, do 
not attack the vital organs, but later these 
organs are preyed upon, and the larva 
dies. A wasp-like insect which preys up- 
on this larva well illustrates in its habits. 
the crudeness of many instincts. The 
female will lay eight or ten eggs upon one 
caterpillar, but as the young parasitic 
grubs require a large amount of food, 
only one is able to mature and the others. 
perish. 

The insect parasites seem, in many 
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cases, to mature and transform into the 
adult stage after the caterpillar has built 
its cocoon, and thus many parasites lose 
their lives, since they are not always able 
to escape from the cocoon. A cocoon 
will sometimes, be found filled with these 
small insects, which have not been able 
to make their escape, and have thus died 
in prison. 

The adult larva, unlike Prometha, usu- 
ally spins its cocoon not attached to a 
leaf, but along a stem; sometimes, how- 
ever, they may be placed in other situa- 
tions. 

In about two weeks after the cocoon 
has been spun, the larva transforms into 
a chrysalis, in which stage it hibernates 
during the winter, and from which it 
emerges in May or June. 

During the winter, when the leaves are 
not on the trees and shrubs which are fre- 
quented by these larvae, a large number 
of cocoons may easily be collected. These 
should be kept out of doors during the 
winter, for if kept in a warm room they 
will emerge during the winter or so early 
in the spring that food cannot be secured 
for the larvae. 

If one secure a number of old cocoons, 
from which the moths have failed to 
emerge, and cut them open longitudinal- 
ly, he may tearn many interesting facts. 
A dead and dry mummified looking larva 
or chrysalis may be found, or, what is 
even more interesting, no trace of the 
larva or chrysalis may be present, but 
only a mass of small white, paper-like 
cocoons. These have been left by a col- 
ony of little wasp-like parasites which 
may occur in such large numbers that 
there is scarcely room for all to spin their 
cocoons, so that on account of being so 
closely crowded together, they are 
moulded into a mass of cocoons having 
the form of the cavity formerly occupied 
by the larva. 

The cocoons of Cecropia are composed 
of two parchment-like layers of silk 
which are generally very dense and 
strong. The space between these two 
layers contains loosely spun threads of 
silk like a layer of packing material. The 
larvae seem normally to make three varie- 
ties of cocoons; one kind is very loosely 
constructed, much larger than the ordi- 
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nary form and not attached to a twig, but 
found in the grass or in shrubs near the 
ground. The two other forms of cocoons 
are much smaller and more closely 
woven, but differ in size; female moths as 
a rule emerging from the larger cocoons, 
and males from the smaller ones. 

Dead larvae are sometimes found in 
cocoons which are practically of a single 
thickness; there being no space between 
the outer and inner layers. The hollow 
skins of the larvae found in such cocoons 
clearly show that this unusual cocoon is 
due to the influence of parasites upon the 
larva. 

In the upper open end of the cocoon, 
kernels of wheat, corn, beechnuts and 
even acorns have been found. How these 
get in this position seems to be quite a 
puzzle. In opening twenty or thirty 
cocoons, five or six kernels of corn have 
been found, thus showing that this oc- 
currence is by no means rare. Chicka- 
dees and blue-jays have been given the 
blame for this work, since these birds are 
thought to have the habit of hiding food. 
The inverted outer layer of the cocoon 
clearly shows, in some cases, that the ker- 
nel of corn has been thrust into the 
cocoon with some force. 

The head of the pupa lies at the small 
end of the cocoon, where the texture is 
less dense, and thus, when it is ready to 
transform into the moth, the head is in 
the best position for easy escape from the 
cocoon. But this provision alone is not 
sufficient to make sure the escape. At 
the time of emergence, the pupa secretes 
a fluid which escapes from the mouth and 
by moistening the cocoon softens the 
glue-like material which binds together 
the threads, thus making it possible for 
the freshly emerging moth to crowd its 
way between the fibres, and thus secure 
its freedom. When the moth first crawls 
out of the cocoon, its heavy body and 
small folded wings show but little resem- 
blance to the fully-expanded moth. By 
degrees, however, the wings expand and 
become more rigid, the colors brighten, 
and finally the mature moth is developed. 

The Promethea Moth is only about 
one-half the size of Cecropia, and the two 
sexes are very different in appearance ; so 
much so that one would not at all think 
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they were the same kind of moths. As 
in Cecropia the male moths are some- 
what smaller than the females, and the 
antennae show the same kind of differ- 
ences, i. e., the antennae of the males are 
much larger and feather-like. In color, 
the sexes of Cecropia are much alike, but 
in this moth the differences in color are 
very great, the dominant color in the fe- 
male being a reddish brown, while that in 
the male is a very dark-brown or almost 
black. Thus these moths furnish an ex- 
cellent illustration of what is called sexual 
dimorphism, a term used for thoseanimals 
in which the sexes are very different in 
appearance, a subject to which Charles 
Darwin gave considerable attention, in 
his “Descent of Man.” 

The female moth lays her cream-col- 
ored eggs, which are a little smaller than 
those of Cecropia, upon shrubs and trees 
in clusters of five or six. The small larva 
usually hatches in about ten days, and 
feeds upon the leaves of ash, sassafras, 
lilac, tulip tree, maple, cherry, and a num- 
ber of other trees and shrubs, but it is 
much more select in the choice of its food 
than Cecropia. The larvae have voracious 
appetites, devour many leaves and grow 
at a correspondingly rapid rate. The dif- 
ferences between the very young and the 
adult larva, aside from that of size, are 
very great. On account of the very lim- 
ited elasticity of the skin, this larva, like 
other insect larvae, only increases in size 
after shedding. This is periodically ac- 
complished by throwing off the old skin, 
which prevented expansion, and by grow- 
ing a new and larger one. Promethea 
has from three to five of these moults, the 
number being influenced apparently by 
climate, since southern larvae have more 
moults than northern ones. The time be- 
tween these moults varies from two days 
to a week. 

The leaves upon which the larvae feed 
may have long or short petioles. A 
singular account has been given of how 
these larvae have overcome the difficul- 
ties associated with feeding upon long- 
petioled leaves. There is considerable 
risk of falling and of the leaf breaking 
away when a large larva crawls out upon 
a slender petiole. The larva avoids these 
risks and yet reaches the blade of the leaf. 


This is accomplished as follows: The 
larva grasps firmly the branch with its 
posterior legs ; reaches out a considerable 
distance along the petiole, and bites it 
through in several places. This causes 
the leaf to droop; the larva now reaches 
out, seizes the drooping leaf, and draws it 
within convenient reach, where it»can be 
eaten at leisure. This is a wonderful dis- 
play of instinct, yet it is not infallible, be- 
cause at times the petioles are eaten too 
far through, and when they droop, break 
completely away and fall to the ground. 

When ready to spin its cocoon, the 
adult larva is about two inches long; 
these cocoons are very different from 
those of Cecropia. As a rule, they are 
found suspended from a branch by a silk- 
en cord, the length of which depends up- 
on the length of the petiole of the leaf in 
which the cocoon was spun. Thus if the 
leaf has only a short petiole, this cord is 
also short, but if the petiole is two or 
three inches long, the suspensory cord is 
correspondingly long. The larva in con- 
structing its cocoon, first spins a strong 
band around a twig, and binds the petiole 
of the leaf to the stem; this band extends 
down the petiole to the cocoon, and thus 
anchors it. The cocoon proper, or the 
part occupied by the chrysalis, is spun in 
a folded leaf. When this leaf dies and 
rots away, the cocoon hangs freely sus- 
pended by the cord, but it is very evident 
that the cocoon has been moulded in a 
leaf by the prints of the veins which re- 
main upon it. A valve-like opening oc- 
curs in the upper end, through which the 
moth emerges. 

The wings of the chrysalis are very 
small as compared with those of the adult 
moth ; are folded to the body on the under 
side, and covered by the pupal skin. Dur- 
ing the winter they remain transparent 
since there are at this time none of the 
rich colors present which are later found 
in the moth. About ten days before the 
moth emerges the wings become white, 
a few days later definite colors begin to 
appear on the under side of the wings 
between the veins. While in the adult 
moths the colors in the two sexes are 
very distinct, at this time their wings are 
very similar. The wings do not long re- 
tain this similarity, but gradually be- 


come more and more unlike until matur- 
ity. 

Breeders of moths have often noticed 
that there is considerable uniformity with 
regard to the time of day at which cer- 
tain kinds of moths emerge. For Prome- 
thea this time” seemis to be in the fore- 
noon. 

From an extensive series of experi- 
ments, it has been learned that the male 
finds his mate by means of scent and that 
this is doubtless the explanation for the 
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very large antennae of the male, since it 
is in these organs that the sense of smell 
is located. 

Although it may be very interesting to 
read about the activities of insects, a 
much more fascinating side of the sub- 
ject is to handle and study the insects 
themselves, and there are but few better 
insects with which to begin a personal ac- 
quaintance than these which we have 
been considering. 

Charles Christopher Adams. 


A PLEA FOR LEGISLATIVE PROTECTION, 


In former numbers of Birds and Na- 
ture we have seen how much our welfare 
and happiness depends upon the birds. 
Some hints have been given as to how we 
may encourage the birds to become resi- 
dents of our premises so that we may en- 
list them in the constant warfare against 
worm and weevil. If there were no great 
and universal interest at stake in this 
question, How much do we owe to the 
birds? we should, perhaps, have no right 
to go beyond simple encouragement to 
the birds to multiply and do their good 
work in certain chosen places. But the 
interests are universal and so deeply con- 
cern the whole world that we have an un- 
doubted right to say to those who would 
kill everything in sight, either for gain or 
for so-called “sport,” Thou shalt not! In 
other words, we have the right to make 
laws forbidding anybody to kill birds ex- 
cept for the best of reasons. This right 
has been acted upon in most states and 
in many foreign countries, where various 
degrees of protection to the birds as well 
as to other animals have been secured. 

But in very many, if not in most cases, 
the laws enacted have not furnished pro- 
tection enough. Those who have put a 
price upon a bird’s plumage, who furnish 
the temptation for others to break the law 
against killing birds, have not had a 
check put upon them. And the class of 
“sportsmen” which regards anything liv- 
ing (except man and some of the domes- 


tic animals) as legitimate targets for their 
weapons, have not been dealt with severe- 
ly enough. Even where the laws have 
seemed prohibitive enough they have 
often failed of their purpose because not 
properly enforced. There are, then, two 
things to be considered. First, the pas- 
sage of laws that will be prohibitive, and, 
second, machinery adequate to their en- 
forcement. 

The first question will then be, How 
may we secure the passage of laws such 
as we need? Certainly not by waiting for 
the state legislatures to do it. In such 
matters, at least, they wait for an expres- 
sion of the people. Then agitate the 
question until the time is ripe for present- 
ing it before the lawmakers of your state 
and push it. Write to Mr. Witmer Stone, 
the chairman of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, chairman of the Committee 
on Bird Protection, for a copy of the ideal 
law, and then act in line with other states. 
If each state acts in accord with some 
plan for the whole country, we shall have 
practically a national protective law. But 
even this community of interest will not 
accomplish the purpose for which we set 
out, even as a law, saying nothing of en- 
forcement. All this is directed against 
the killing of birds. The law must pro- 
hibit the sale of the bird or any part of its 
plumage for any purpose. Carefully 
guarded exceptions or privileges might 
be favorable to those who need material 
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for strictly scientific study. But it is nec- 
essary to go even further than this. We 
shall not accomplish our purpose until a 
law is enacted prohibiting the importa- 
tion of feathers, whether on the skin or 
separated from it. If we are not yet ready 
to say that no feathers may be imported, 
then let us absolutely prohibit the impor- 
tation of any part of any species of our 
native birds, whether killed in America 
or anywhere else. That much lies within 
our power. Evidently we are not yet 
ready to say that birds, or parts of birds 
—meaning our native birds—shall not be 
worn as an article of dress. We need a 
long campaign of education before that 
will be feasible. 

What, now, of the enforcement of these 
laws? Clearly the enforcement of any 
law must have behind it a public senti- 
ment demanding enforcement. A law 
fails to be prohibitive when it receives 
only indifferent attention from the public 
for whom is was passed. It is our privi- 
lege to so bring to the attention of the 
people at large their own great interests, 
which are dependent upon the birds, that 
their eyes shall be opened to see the great 
necessity of prompt and united action. 
The great growth of popular interest in 
the birds during the past three years is 
the clearest proof that the time is now 
ripe for such a campaign of education. 
Push it now. In every mind there lies 
dormant an interest in nature which needs 
but a touch now to be awakened to activ- 
ity and usefulness. 

But there is still the machinery of en- 
forcement to be considered, for however 
much the general public may be edu- 
cated there will always be some persons, 
not a small number, we fear, who must 
be held in check by legislative action. In 
the first place, game wardens are too few, 


in most counties, to properly enforce the 
laws. They should be numerous enough 
and so situated that they may be reached 
readily. But if this increase in number 
be not practicable, then there is a way out 
of the difficulty. We must be more ac- 
tive ourselves. In a large majority of 
cases we shall have no need to cause ar- 
rests, but need only to inform the trans- 
gressor of the existence of the law, giving 
him some useful information of the great 
good which the birds do, and of the plea- 
sure which may be gained from a study 
of the living bird, and the purposes of the 
law will be accomplished. For many 
times the transgressor is of foreign birth, 
knowing nothing of the esteem in which 
we hold the birds. Or else the person is 
simply thoughtless, or ignorant of the law 
and its purposes. The other cases of 
flagrant breaking of the law need and de- 
serve prompt and severe treatment. Here 
it is often not a matter of education but of 
discipline. It is not pleasant to be an in- 
former, but such cases should be put up- 
on a par with any other sort of law-break- 
ing, for there is a great public interest in- 
volved beside which our own personal in- 
terest, however great that may be, sinks 
into insignificance. It is a duty which we 
have no right to shirk. 

To summarize the means by which we 
may hope to secure adequate protection 
for our rapidly decreasing birds: Legis- 
lative action brought about by combined 
effort throughout the country; enforce- 
ment of the laws enacted by an increase 
in the public interest, by an increase of 
the number of game wardens, by our own 
activity in seeing that the laws are en- 
forced. By these means we may accom- 
plish what we undertake. 

Lynds Jones. 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 
—James Russell Lowell, “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
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@ THE DOG AND ITS ANCESTORS. 


That the domestic dog has been held in 
high esteem by mankind from the earliest 
times, is shown by written records and 
mummified remains obtained from coun- 
tries situated widely apart. The state- 
ment occurs in the Zendavesta, that “the 
world,exists through the intellect of the 
dog.” Cuvier wrote that “the dog is the 
completest, the most singular and the 
most useful conquest that man has ever 
made * * * each individual is devoted 
to man and remains attached to him even 
unto death; and all this springs not from 
necessity nor from fear, but from a true 
friendship. The dog is the only animal 
that has followed man all over the globe.” 

Egyptians monuments dating back 
3,400 years B. C., show several varieties 
of dogs, most of them being allied to the 
greyhound. Carved records of a_ later 
period portray the mastiff, a turnspit and 
a form closely resembling the hound. 
Without question the dog was domesti- 
cated in Europe previous to any histori- 
cal record. His remains are found in the 
kitchen-middens of Neolithic times and 
an increasing size in the animals is no- 
ticed through the Bronze and Iron ages 
in Denmark. Remains of the Neolithic 
in Switzerland disclose skulls closely re- 
sembling our hounds, setters or spaniels. 
The Americans had indigenous dogs be- 
fore the conquering Spaniards introduced 
European species, and mummies of dogs 
are found in the oldest Peruvian tombs. 

All this goes to show that the differen- 
tiation of the dog took place at a very 
early date. As in the case of man, the 
link is missing, but the ancestry is cer- 
tain. Without question the varieties of 
the dog originated in domestication and 
inter-breeding of different species of 
wolves living in various parts of the 
world. 

The dog family is divided into three 
groups. First, the wolves or wild dogs, 


having a round pupil in the eye and a 
short tail. Second, the foxes, which are 
characterized by a slit-like pupil and a 
long bushy tail ; and, third, the long-eared 
dogs which inhabit eastern deserts and 
possess more numerous and a different 
set of teeth than the other groups. Con- 
sidered as a family they are distinguished 
by a lean body, small head, the slim or 
long legs terminated by small paws fur- 
nished with strong but not retractile 
claws. The fore paws usually have five 
toes while the hind paws are always lim- 
ited to four. As the dogs do not live ex- 
clusively on animal food they are not as 
savage as the cats, neither do they pos- 
sess the “soulless expression of face so 
characteristic of the felidae.”’ 

While most of the dog family are 
gregarious, certain forms lead lives that 
are solitary or nearly so. Other species 
are nocturnal in their habits, while yet 
others burrow in the earth for shelter or 
protection. All bend the joints of the 
legs in walking, all possess great speed 
and endurance, and without exception 
are good swimmers. 

Intellectually, dogs are more highly de- 
veloped than any other brute animal. 
Many forms act with a rational delibera- 
tion and follow carefully thought-out 
plans. The senses are wonderfully devel- 
oped. The sense of smell is marvelous 
in many forms, while strength of eyesight 
distinguishes others. 

Of the three groups mentioned, the 
wolf without question was the ancestor 
of the domestic dog. In the German 
mythology, he was consecrated to the 
god Woden, but when Christianity recon- 
structed old beliefs, Woden was meta- 
morphosed into “The Wild Hunter,” and 
the wolves became his attending dogs, 
which finally were evolved into the 
ghost-like wolves of nursery and fable. 
The wolf has all the attributes of the dog 
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except the nobility which necessarily 
comes from education. The tail always 
droops, never curling upwards as in the 
domestic dogs, and even when tamed 
they rarely wag the tail. Among the 
wolves may be mentioned the jackals of 
Asia, which are said to have entered 
largely into the breeds of oriental dogs. 
These were known to the ancients as 
‘‘sold wolves,’ andare said to be the foxes 
whose tails Samson set on fire in order 
to burn the fields and vineyards of the 
Philistines. The Indian. wild dog, or 
“Kolsun” is claimed by many to be the 
progenitor of all domesticated dogs. He 
closely resembles a greyhound, and _ is 
found all over the Himalaya and East In- 
dia country. He exhibits many traits 
characteristic of our hunting dogs. 
Prominent among several distinctive 
and familiar breeds of dogs is the Grey- 
hound, which while graceful and univer- 
sally popular as a pet, anda sporting dog, 
is unfaithful and unsympathetic. The 
great lung capacity gives the animal un- 
usual endurance, but while possessed of 
keen sight and hearing, the sense of smell 
is very deficient. The Mastiffs constitute 
another group embracing many of the fa- 
miliar forms. Among these are the Dan- 
ish dog,the German Mastiffs, the Bulldog 
and the Pug. With the exception of the 
Pug, which is justly called a caricature of 
a dog, the group is remarkable for fidel- 
ity, courage, determination and strength. 
Great Britain is the home of the Hounds 
which, because of their intelligence and 
docility, are considered to be in the first 
rank of domestic dogs. All the varieties 
of this group are born hunters, being 
strong, swift and possessed of unusually 


keen senses, especially that of smell. 
Among these are the Pointers, the Ger- 
man Bloodhounds, the Staghounds, the 
Beagles, and the Foxhound. This last is 
justly considered the greatest of hunting 
dogs, possessing the speed of the grey- 
hound, the courage of the bulldog, the 
delicate scent of the bloodhound and the 
sagacity of the poodle, he is well equipped 
for his duties in field and forest. 

Probably no two dogs have so _ en- 
deared themselves to mankind as the St. 
Bernard and the Newfoundland. Both 
of these, together with the Spaniels, Set- 
ters and the sagacious Poodles make up 
the Spaniel group. While asa class they 
are not remarkable for docility or endur- 
ance, these defects are more than com- 
pensated by a superior intelligence, fidel- 
ity, courage, keen scent and great speed. 
Much has been written about the quali- 
ties of the Newfoundlands and St. Ber- 
nards. The first are said to be the best 
of all water dogs, possessed of great 
beauty and an exceptional fund of good 
nature, gentleness and gratitude. The 
heroic deeds of the others are inseparably 
linked with their native home, the 
Hospice of St. Bernard. The intelli- 
gence and courage exhibited by these 
dogs among the avalanches and frozen 
wastes of their mountain homes have 
given them a place in history and earned 
for them the title of “The worthiest of 
them all.” 

The Setter, which is illustrated in this 
article, is an excellent type of a certain 
class of the Spaniels. The animal is an 
excellent hunting dog and gains its name 
from its habit of crouching close to the 
ground when pointing game. 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine. 
Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where corn-fields lie sunny and bright, 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night ! 
—Phillips Brooks, “A Christmas Carol.” 
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A FAVORITE HAUNT. 


Children, as a rule, especially those 
born and raised in the rural districts, have 
some favorite haunt where they especially 
delight to spend their time and where cer- 
tain pleasant associations are formed, the 
memory of which is treasured in after 
years. 

The writer was no exception to this 
rule, and he will endeavor to describe a 
certain “Deserted Limestone Quarry,” 
which, in his case, was the favorite haunt 
of childhood. A perusal of the following 
will give my readers an idea of the gen- 
eral appearance of the locality. In the 
center was a large body of deep water, 
bounded on three sides by steep banks, 
interspersed with huge rocks and sand- 
stone boulders. On the fourth side was a 
cart road leading to the double stone lime 
kiln, then out of use. The south bank 
was bordered by a piece of woodland, 
through which ran a little rippling brook, 
and the other three sides by pasture 
fields. Within the deep gulch, and ex- 
tending around about two-thirds of the 
body of water, was a combined cart road 
and pathway, at the extreme end of which, 
lying under two large, overhanging rocks, 
was a spring of most delicious water. It 
was quite deep, but you could see the 
golden sand and white pebbles at the bot- 
tom very plainly. Hanging from the 
banks above mentioned were numerous 
sumach bushes and blackberry briars. 
Such were the natural surroundings of 
my favorite haunt. A charming place, 
indeed ; quiet, retired, and a veritable par- 
adise for the admirer of nature’s beauties. 

Now a few words regarding the many 
little friends with which I associated, and 
whose habits and daily lives I studied. 
Within the lime kiln a pair of Pewees 
built their nest; among the briars on the 


bank, the Song Sparrows reigned; in the 
piece of woodland referred to were the 
nests of a Green Heron, of Blue Jays, 
Crows, Cat: Birds, Wood Thrushes, 
Crested Flycatchers, etc. I also observed 
Belted Kingfishers om many occasions, 
but never found a nest. Owing to the 
large number of insects around the water 
the quarry was a favorite feeding ground 
for King Birds, Pewees and Swallows, 
and they could be seen skimming over the 
surface of the water from early dawn to 
the twilight of evening. 

Aside from this large bird population, 
there were land and water turtles, snap- 
ping turtles, frogs in all stages of trans- 
formation, sun and catfish, many beauti- 
ful butterflies, and a family of little gray 
rabbits. I had the pleasure of seeing the 
latter when they were scarcely larger 
than small kittens. Along the borders of 
the woods were gray squirrels, ground 
squirrels and ground hogs. Thus, in this 
one particular, opportunity was afforded 
for the study of a large number of nat- 
ural history subjects. Here, too, was the 
pleasant odor of fresh green spearmint 
and the sweet scent of wild roses. In the 
early spring time a profusion of wild vio- 
lets (blue and yellow), dog-tooth violets, 
blood roots, spring beauties, anemones, 
“jack-in-the-pulpit,” belwort and hare- 
bell were to be found in the strip of wood- 
land, and later in the season the pasture 
fields were covered with buttercups and 
daisies. 

Were all details entered into, a volume 
could be written concerning this old 
quarry and the many happy hours spent 
there, but I will not burden my readers 
with further reminiscences of my favorite 
haunt. Berton Mercer. 
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CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 


This name has been given to certain 
plants which have developed the curious 
habit of capturing insects and using them 
for food. This behavior seems at first 
sight most unplantlike, but it is discov- 
ered that the actual food of all plants is 
practically the same as that of animals. 
The chief peculiarity of carnivorous 
plants, therefore, does not lie in the food 
which they use, but in the methods which 
they have worked out for securing it. 

They are all green plants, and hence are 
able to make food for themselves, but 
they live in surroundings which are poor 
in some of the material which they need 
in the manufacture of food, so that they 
have learned to supplement their food by 
capturing insects or other small animals. 
When it was discovered that these plants 
not only captured insects, but secreted 
substances for digesting them, it was 
thought to be a very astonishing fact. It 
is found, however, that all plants have di- 
gestive substances to act upon their food 
materials, and that animals are not pecu- 
liar in this regard. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the use of such food as the 
bodies of insects and the digesting of this 
food are not facts which are peculiar to 
carnivorous plants, but belong to all 
plants as well. 

It is interesting, however, to observe 
the various devices which plants have 
adapted for capturing their prey, and it is 
these various devices which form the 
subject of this paper. 

Prominent among the carnivorous 
plants are the pitcher plants, whose leaves 
form tubes, or urns, or pitchers of vari- 
ous forms, which contain water, and to 
which insects are attracted and drowned. 
There is a very common pitcher plant in 
our northern bogs, in whose _ urn-like 
leaves insects are found drowned, but 
which does not have such elaborate ar- 


rangements for their capture as other 
forms. Perhaps the most famous of the 
pitcher plants is one which is common 
throughout the southern states. The 
leaves are shaped like slender hollow 
cones, and rise in a tuft from the swampy 
ground. The mouth of this conical urn 
is overarched and shaded by a hood in 
which are translucent spots like small 
windows. Around the mouth of the urn 
are glands which secrete a sweet liquid, 
and drops of this nectar form a trail down 
the outside of the urn. Inside, just below 
the rim of the urn, is a glazed zone so 
smooth that insects cannot walk upon it. 
Below the glazed zone is another zone 
thickly set with stiff downward-pointing 
hairs, and below this is the liquid in the 
bottom of the urn. Ifa fly is attracted by 
the nectar drops on this curious leaf, it 
naturally follows the trail up to the rim 
of the urn where the nectar is abundant. 
If it attempts to descend into the urn it 
slips on the glazed zone and falls into 
the water; and if it attempts to escape 
by crawling up the side of the urn, the 
thick-set, downward-pointing hairs pre- 
vent. Ifit seeks to fly away from the rim 
it flies towards the translucent spots in 
the hood, which look like the way of es- 
cape, as the direction of entrance is in the 
shadow of the hood. Pounding against 
the hood the fly falls into the water. This 
southern pitcher plant is known as a great 
fly catcher, and is frequently used for this 
purpose in the south. 

The very largest of the pitcher plants 
is one which grows in the swamps of Cal- 
ifornia, whose leaves sometimes become 
as much as two or three feet high, the 
huge pitchers forming the most capa- 
cious receptacle for insects of all kinds 
and sizes. Its general plan is like that of 
the southern pitcher plant described 
above, in that it has an overarching hood 
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with translucent spots, and a trail of nec- 
tar which leads to the dangerous rim. It 
has become further elaborated, however, 
in that the hood extends into a gaudy 
fish-like appendage, whose colors and 
flapping servesto attract the flying as well 
as the creeping insects. The pitcher, also, 
instead of being straight, is spirally twist- 
ed, and has a wing-like expansion which 
serves as a guide in the spiral ascent to 
the rim, and leads the victim with defin- 
iteness and certainty to the region of dan- 
ger. The fish-tail appendage is also 
smeared with the nectar secretion, so that 
any flying insect lighting upon it is en- 
ticed,under the overshadowing arch and 
is almost sure of capture. 

The most common pitcher plants of the 
tropics are the Nepenthes, one of which 
is shown in our illustration. It will be 
noticed that each leaf when fully formed 
consists of three distinct regions, name- 
ly, the leaf-like blade, which is continued 
into a tendtil which coils around a sup- 
port, and the tendril in turn ends in a cu- 
riously-formed pitcher, which has a more 
or less complete lid. These pitchers are 
often mottled with bright colors, and as 
they swing at the ends of the tendrils they 
seem to attract the attention of roving in- 
sects. Around the rim of the pitcher a 
very definite row of glands may be ob- 
served, which secrete the nectar to which 
the insects are attracted. The arrange- 
ments within the pitcher are such as have 
been described for the ordinary pitcher 
plant. These pitchers of Nepenthes are 
usually found containing insects, and 
often very many of them, whose bodies 
are being slowly digested and the prod- 
ucts absorbed by the plant. 

Another group of carnivorous plants 
consists of the sun-dews which grow in 
swampy regions and are quite common in 
our sphagnum swamps. While the 
pitcher plants depend upon luring insects 
to their death by drowning, the sun-dews 
depend upon stickiness. The leaves form 
small rosettes on the ground and are of 
various shapes. In one of the most com- 
mon forms the leaf blade is round, and 
the margin is beset by prominent bris- 
tle-like hairs, each with a globular gland 
at its tip. Shorter gland-bearing hairs are 
scattered over the inner surface of the 
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blade. All of these glands secrete a clear 
sticky fluid which hangs to them in drops 
like dew-drops, and since these dew- 
drops are not dispelled by the sun the 
plants have been called the sun-dews. If 
a small insect, in flying or creeping across 
the plant, happens to touch one of the 
sticky drops it becomes entangled, and 
then there follows a curious scene. If the 
insect is small, the single bristle-like hair, 
in whose sticky drop it has become entan- 
gled, will begin to bend inwards and will 
finally press the captured insect down up- 
on the body of the leaf where the short 
glandular hairs receive it. If the insect 
is strong enough, however, to escape 
from a single sticky drop, neighboring 
hairs will bend toward the one which has 
captured the insect, and by adding their 
mite of strength and glue, succeed in de- 
taining it until they all bend inwards and 
press it down upon the leaf. In some 
cases the whole half of a leaf will roll in- 
wards in this attempt to secure an insect. 
In this position the captured insect is 
gradually digested and its nutritive sub- 
stances absorbed. 

Perhaps the most famous and remark- 
able of the fly-catching plants is the Ve- 
nus fly-trap, known only in swamps near 
Wilmington, North Carolina. This fly- 
trap does not depend upon drowning the 
insects, or upon sticking them fast, but 
upon its quickness of movement. Of 
course this seems most wonderful in 
plants, which are not ordinarily endowed 
with powers of quick motion. Dionaea, 
for this is the name of the Venus fly-trap, 
has a cluster of small leaves rising from 
the marshy ground, just as is the case 
with pitcher plants and sun-dews. The 
lower part of the leaf is like any ordinary 
blade, but above becomes pinched almost 
in two, and then suddenly flares out again 
into a round blade-like expansion which 
is constructed like a steel trap, the two 
halves snapping together and the mar- 
ginal bristles interlocking like the teeth 
of atrap. A few sensitive hair-like feel- 
ers are developed on the leaf surface, and 
when one of these is touched by a small 
flying or hovering insect, the trap snaps 
shut and the insect is caught. 

. Many interesting experiments have 
been performed with Dionaea to show its 
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quickness and its recognition of suitable 
food material. For example, although it 
will snap shut at the touch of a_ pencil 
point, or any other indigestible substance, 
it soon opens again; while in the case of 
a digestible substance the trap remains 
closed until digestion has taken place. It 
has been claimed further that when the 
trap has closed its bristles do not in- 
terlock closely at first, so that between 
the crevices very small insects may crawl 
out and escape. In such an event the 
trap opens again and waits for other prey. 
If this be true, it follows that the leaf does 
not undertake the rather long process of 
digestion until an insect Of suitable size 
has been captured, one which cannot es- 
cape through the meshes of the bristles. 
Digestion is slow work with Dionaea as 
with an anaconda, being said to occupy 
not less than two weeks. 

Among the common marsh plants in 
certain regions are the bladderworts, so- 
called because their bodies are kept afloat 
in water by means of numerous little 
bladders. While these bladders are used 
in this fashion, they also serve as most ef- 
fective traps for certain very small water 
animals related to the insects. Each blad- 
der has a sort of opening which is guard- 
ed by a door like that of an ordinary rat 
trap. From the side of this entrance hairs 
are floating and waving in the water, and 
within the transparent bladder are other 
waving tufts of hairs. For some reason 
these things are attractive to the minute 
water animals, and they push aside the 
easily-moved trap door, and entering the 
bladder find escape impossible, for the 
door, which was easy to push aside on en- 
tering, cannot possibly be moved out- 
wards. 

It must not be supposed that carnivor- 
ous plants are peculiar in the kind of food 
they use, but merely in the source from 


which they obtain it. There are other 
green plants which supplement their food 
supply by preying upon other plants. For 
example, the mistletoe is able to manufac- 
ture a certain amount of food for itself, 
but it adds to this supply by absorbing 
prepared food from the trees upon which 
it grows. The dodder is another illus- 
tration of a high grade plant which be- 
gins life independently, but presently 
breaks its connection with the soil and 
becomes entirely dependent upon the 
plants around which it twines and from 
which it absorbs. 

A great many plants are known as 
root-parasites, that is, they absorb from 
the underground parts of other plants. 
This is notably the case with the orchids 
and heaths, which have the appearance 
above ground of being entirely independ- 
ent, but which really are quite dependent 
upon the underground parts of other 
plants. 

One of the lowest groups of plants, 
known as the fungi, have cultivated most 
completely the habit of dependence on 
other organisms. They attack both plants 
and animals, and are often exceedingly 
destructive. Among the better known of 
these parasites are the rusts, which at- 
tack and destroy many of our most useful 
crops. To the fungi there also belong the 
well-known bacteria, which are the cause 
of numerous contagious diseases both 
among plants andanimals. It will be ob- 
served that these parasites are using ex- 
actly the same sort of food as do the car- 
nivorous plants. This does not appear 
so striking in this case, simply because 
the attacking plants are so much smaller 
than the organisms attacked that they do 
not seem to capture them, although they 
are often none the less effective in de- 
stroying them. John Merle Coulter. 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


October turned my maple’s leaves to gold; 
The most are gone now; here and there one lingers; 
Soon these will slip from out the twig’s weak hold, 
Like coins between a dying miser’s fingers. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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MAY-APPLE. 


(Podophyllum peltatum L.) 


“The blushing peach and glossy plum there lies, 
And with the mandrake tempt your hands and eyes.”’ 
—Quoted in 7uckerman’s America, p. 33. 


The may-apple is a small perennial herb 
with long root-stocks or underground 
stems (rhizomes), a native of the United 
States and Canada, growing in rather 
moist woodlands. The rhizomes attain 
a length of about twelve feet; they are 
sparingly branched with comparatively 
few roots at the nodes. Upon closer in- 
spection one may notice the leaf scars and 
stem scars. Early in the spring the bud 
situated at the anterior end of the root- 
stock or rhizome, develops and sends up 
a stem upon which the leaves and flower 
are situated. The entire plant attains a 
height of about twelve inches. The leaves 
are large, peltate (from pelta, a small 
shield), margin deeply from five to nine 
lobed, lobes pendant thus giving the leaf 
a semblance to an umbrella. It is re- 
markable that the flowerless plants have 
only one leaf, while the flowering speci- 
mens always have two, which are oppo- 
site upon the stem apex, carrying the 
flower in the bifurcation as shown in the 
illustration. 

Each plant bears a single flower up- 
on a drooping stalk. The calyx consists 
of six greenish sepals, which, however, 
drop off as soon as the flower begins to 
unfold. The corolla consists of six or 
nine petals, which are quite large, thick 
and pulpy, and of a creamy white color. 
Authorities seem to differ as to the odor 
of the flower. Some speak of it as very 
fragrant; others designate it as nauseous 
and others express no opinion. Mills- 
paugh, in his “Medicinal Plants,” says, 
“The odor of the flowers is nauseous; I 
am always forcibly reminded of a_ bad 
case of ozaena when inhaling their per- 
fume (?).” It is an undoubted fact that 


the rhizomes, stems and leaves have a 
very decided heavy, nauseous odor, and it 
is not unreasonable to assume that this 
odor is traceable in flower and unripe 
fruit. 

The flowers expand in May and the 
fruit ripens in August. The fruit is a 
berry about the size of a plum. At first 
green, it changes to a soft yellow at ma- 
turity. It is not unlike a tomato in gen- 
eral appearance. When fully ripe it has a 
fragrant odor and tastes somewhat like 
the paw-paw (Asimina triloba). 

Podophyllum peltatum is variously 
known as may-apple, Indian apple, hog 
apple, wild lemon and raccoon berry in 
reference to the fruit; duck’s foot (Ger- 
man, Entenfuss) in reference to the form 
of the leaf; wild jalap in reference to its 
medicinal properties, which are similar 
to that of jalap. The generic name Podo- 
phyllum, meaning foot-leaf, is given in 
reference to the leaf. The plant is also 
quite generally known as mandrake or 
American mandrake, but the mandrake 
proper, so frequently referred to in the 
books of Moses and in the works of 
Shakespeare, is not the may-apple but 
Mandragara officinalis L. of the night- 
shade family (Solanaceae), a native of 
southern Europe. Earlier collectors sup- 
posed the two plants to be similar if not 
identical. There is only one other spe- 
cies of Podophyllum which is a native of 
Europe. 

Apart from its beauty the may-apple 
is highly valued for its fruit, which is con- 
sidered a delicacy by the American In- 
dians. Whites apparently do not care 
much for the fruit, though it is occasion- 
ally collected and eaten. The taste of the 
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fully ripe fruit is quite pleasant. Some 
state it is like that of a tomato, and it cer- 
tainly is not very nutritious. It must only 
be sparingly eaten because of its decid- 
edly laxative properties. The entire plant 
is quite poisonous and it is stated that 


the cooked leaves have been eaten for’ 


“greens” with fatal results. The Indians 
have employed the plant medicinally for 
centuries. 

The principal use of the American 
mandrake is medicinal. It is a very effi- 
cient cathartic, due to the presence of a 
resinous principle known as podophyllin, 
which has been given the name “vegeta- 
ble calomel.” It is no doubt true that 
this drug is in no small measure respon- 
sible for the decrease in the use of the old- 
time mineral drug calomel. Both rhiz- 


omes and leaves may be employed, but 
the former contain more of the active 
principle. The drug is rarely given alone 
because of the griping it produces; it is 
combined with hyoscyamus and bella- 
donna, also with aloes and colocynth. In 
large doses it usually acts as an emetic, 
which would tend to prevent poisoning 
from an overdose. Podophyllin has been 
used in dropsy, scrofula and rheumatic 
affections. Applied externally it acts as a 
powerful irritant, similar to capsicum and 
mustard plaster. 

Description of Plate—A, B, parts of 
the plant about natural size; 1, flower 
bud; 2, flower; 3, stamens; 4, ovary; 5, 
fruit; 6, seed coat; 7, seed. 

Albert Schneider. 


I opened the eyes of my soul. 


And behold, 


A white river-lily: a lily awake, and aware— 
For she set her face upward—aware how in scarlet and gold 
A long wrinkled cloud, left behind of the wandering air, 
Lay over with fold upon fold, 


With fold upon fold. 


And the blushing sweet shame of the cloud made her also ashamed, 
The white river-lily, that suddenly knew she was fair; 
And over the far-away mountains that no man hath named, 
And that no foot hath trod, 
Flung down out of heavenly places, then fell, as it were, 
A rose-bloom, a token of love, that should make them endure, 
Withdrawn in snow silence forever, who keep themselves pure, 


And look up to God. 


—Jean Ingelow, “A Lily and a Lute.’ 
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WE BUY,SELL AND EXCHANGE 
ALL DESIRABLE APPARATUS. 


[S,on0 == BACKGROUNDS , 


116 
SEND FOR’ CATALOGY ESIGNS 
QiteNE- MONSTER BARGAIN LIST \S"Ehpr, 
ISSUED EVERY MAY. : 
THE PHOTOPIVOT MONTHLY-15"0r ever MONTH. 
PLEASE, SEND IN YOUR: NAME FOR. MAILING LIST. (FREE, 
(MPLETE, PROFESSIONAL ORAMATEUR @TALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


RALPH E.GOLSEN PioToanapnic suppuics 


AND APPARATUS - 


80482 WABASH AVE, ~\OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CHICAGO eg 5, TELEPHONE GoncisTaNce) 1195 CENTRAL 


mem ee eri Ne 
\ Ladies 

and Children 
without Escort 


En route to California should 
join one of the Santa Fe Route 
personally conducted excur- 
sions. 

The petty cares and annoy- 
ances of long-distance travel 
are taken off their minds by a 
special excursion conductor. 
No extra charge. 

Full information cheerfully 
furnished. 


T. A. GRADY, 


Manager California Tourist Service, 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
109 Adams Street, Chicago. 


VAARAARRARAMI A ALLL A 


WARARARARRI DF DDL 4H 
(2 FFM MMM AWARD 


MARINE SHELLS 


AND CURIOS. 


Twelve shells and curios for 50c., all 
good specimens. Collections of choice 
shells from 25c. to $1, sent postpaid and 
safe arrival guaranteed. All arecorrectly named and 
are perfect. My illustrated catalogue will be mailed 
free with each order. Send for descriptive circular. 


J. H. HOLMES, Dunedin, Fla, 


| Lyons, 
chester. N. Y. 


| 


In the 
Pay 
Envelope 


That's where 
our education 
affects you. 


What The Inter- J 
national Corres- 
pondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa., are 
doing. 


First—Teaching mechanics 
the theory of their work. 


Second—Helping mis-= 
placed people to change their 
work. 


Third—Enabling young people to 
support themselves while learning 
professions. 


250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 

q Electrical, Steam, Civil and Mining Engineer- 
ing; Architecture; Drawing and Designing; 
Chemistry; Telegraphy; Telephony; Stenog- 
raphy; Book-keeping; English Branches. 
When writing state subject in which interested. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891, Capital $1,500,000. 


Beautiful Birds 


are great egg producers. Our White Plymouth 


Rocks and Minorcas. 
Cornish Indian Games for the table. 


ELMSIDE FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM, 
Write for prices. Montour Falls, N. Y. 


CUT THIS OUT 


—A TRIAL ORDER— 


This slip and 25 cents will bring you The Current 
History Review ONE year, monthly, and any TWO 
of the following books FREE: 

Black Beauty, Water Babies, Dr, Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, Ten Nights in a Bar- Room, Ships that Pass 
in the Night, Tour of the World in 80 Days, Treas- 
ure Island, Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor, Kidnapped, Camille, Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man, She is All the World 
to Me, Courting of Dinah Shadd, The Lady of 
Address BALL PUBLISHING CO., Ro- 


HIGH CLASS 
TAXIDERMY 


Finest Mounted Work for Museums, Schools 
and PrivateCollections. Scientific Skins, with 
Full Data. Correspondence Solicited. 


R. D. HOYT, Seven Oaks, Fla. 


A Safe, Permanent * Profitable Investment 


THE SAN PABLO COMPANY offers an investment as safe,as permanent and many times more profit- 
able than government bonds or bank stock. The Company owns 288,000 ACRES OF MAHOGANY, LOG- 
WOOD, SPANISH CEDAR, ROSEWOOD AND GRAZING LANDS, situate in the State of Campeche, Old 
Mexico, with 24 miles of coast line, and excellent shipping facilities. 


AN ESTABLISHED DIVIDEND PAYING BUSINESS. 


The company owns 750 head of cattle, 209 head of mules, 106 work oxen, a central group of permanent stone 
buildings, like a small town, administration buildings, dwellings, a church, sugar mill, store houses, carpenter 
shop, blacksmith shop, a telegraph station, and the houses of employees, scattered over the estate. _ 

Over 100 miles of good roads have been opened up at a large expense. Twelve miles of tram railway run 
from the principal houses to the beach and a sufficient number of cars for transporting the logwood, mahogany 
and cedar timber, to the shipping station. There are 85 families now employed. These improvements have 


cost the former owners of the estate several hundred thousands of dollars. - 


LOGWOOD. 


Every ten years this enormous estate can unques- 
tionably produce 250,000 tons of logwood. This is the 
basis of all dyes and is absolutely essential in the 
manufacture of all fine silk and woolen fabrics. 
200 logwood cutters can produce annually on this 
property 13,000 tons at a net profit of $200,000. In from 
eight to ten years logwood grows from a sprig into a 
marketable tree. San Pablo lands are logwood breed- 
ing lands. Theseeds falling from the matured trees 
are buried by tropical rains and grow with wonderful 
rapidity. There are millions «f young logwood trees 
on this property always growing and maturing. The 
world’s area of accessible logwood breeding land is 
very limited. The demand for logwood has been and 
always will be greater than the supply. 


MAHOGANY, SPANISH CEDAR AND 


ROSEWOOD. 


THE SAN PABLO PROPERTY has 60,000,000 
feet of this very valuable and easy selling timber. 
We do not include in this estimate any timber that is 
unsound, nor any that will measure in diameter less 
than 20 inches. This timber to-day does not cost 
above $20 gold per thousand feet to fell, hew and place 
at the shipping station, where the best of facilities 
are afforded for its shipment, and it is worth not less 
than $60 per thousand feet there. Two logs taken off 
this property last year were valued at $3,000 gold. 


ESTIMATE VALUE OF REALTY, 
DYEWOOD, TIFMBER, ETC. 


Made by Mr. W. H. Bell, for many years a timber 
expert engaged in getting out fancy hard woods in 
the vicinity of San Pablo. 

Acres of land, personal property and improve- 


ments, 288,000 acres at $5................5.- $1,440,000 
Logwood, 250,000 tons at $15............+--- eee 3,750,000 
Mahogany and cedar timber, 60,000,000 feet at $40 

Macise coy slp amae wee bleh elas ceieie ele biele nie isivicitlsinictas 2,400,000 
Other fancy hardwoods, 400,000,000 feet at $20. 8,000.000 
nstic., ribber, CHicle, Cte. ccc sicew sn. ee + see sas 1,000,000 

Total net valuation in gold............... $16,590,000 


IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED. 


WHILE THE COMPANY WITH THE EQUIP- 
MENT described above is able to guarantee and pay 
dividends upon all stock sold, developments are 
planned to make this a great enterprise. 

MORE LABORERS up to 1,000 will be adéed to 
the 85 families nuw on the estate, thus enabling the 
company to take out ten tir es the present product. 

50 MILES OF ADDITIONAL LOGGING RAIL- 
WAY will be built at once, reaching into the forests 
of mahogany, logwood, Spanish cedar, and uther val- 
uable woods. 

THE 750 HEAD of cattle now on the property will 
be increased to several thousand. Thecattle business 
alone will soon pay a good dividend upon the whole 
capitalization. 


WE EXPECT TO INSTALL A SAWMILL of 
sufficient capacity to saw up large quantities of tim- 
ber, to be marketed in Mexico. 

WE INTEND TO RAISE ALL THE PROD- 
UCTS NECESSARY to feed all laborers and their 
families and sell the same in the stores of the 
company. 

Hon. Milton H. Lets of Columbus Junction, Ia.,a 
successful cattle rancher of many years’ experience 
has contracted to reside upon and manage the estate. 

Mr. W. H. Bell, for many years a practical Fancy 
hardwood man, also has contracted to go to Mexico 
and reside upon the property and will take charge of 
the timber and dyewood operations. 

With the plans, outlined above, carried out and 
under such a management, it is certain that very 
large dividends will be realized for our stockholders. 


ESTIMATED PROFITS. 


THE SAN PABLO ESTATE produced the past 
year to its owners logwood, mahogany and cedar of 
the net cash gold value of about $50,000, with but 85 
men employed. 

In 1901 we expect have 300 men at work which 
should produce a net profit of $150,000. 

In 1902 with 500 men, profits should be $300,000. 

These estimates do not take into account profits 
from the sawmill, from cattle, from the company’s 
stores and other sources. 

More than 5,000 men should ultimately find profit- 
able employment on this estate. 


DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED. 


THIS IS NOW AN ESTABLISHED DIVIDEND 
PAYING BUSINESS and we are thus enabled to 
guarantee dividends up to 6 per cent. to our stock- 
holders, for the first two years, or during the develop- 
ment period after which large dividends are assured. 
Our stock is registered to prevent an over issue and 
all responsible officers are under heavy bonds, 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


L. M. Shaw, Governo: of Iowa. 

G. S. Gilbertson, Treasurer of Iowa. 

F. E. Hart, banker, and Iowa Republican national 
committeeman. 

H. O. Weaver, chairman Iowa Republican state com- 
mittee. 

J. E. Blythe, attorney, Mason City, Iowa. 

. A. Morling, attorney, Emmettsburg, lowa. 

H. Kelley. Judge 12th Judicial Dist., lowa. 

. A. Merrill, banker, Mason City, Iowa. 

. C. Letts, wholesale grocer and broker, Chicago. 

. T. Denmead, banker, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

. E. May, banker, Charles City, Iowa. 

. M. Letts, Representative Iowa Legislature. 

. W. Simmons, wholesale hardware, Ottumwa, lowa. 

. RR. McMullin, manufacturer, Chicago. 

C. L. Willey, wholesale fancy hardwood, Chicago. 

W.E. Brice, railroad president, Mason City, Iowa. 

Keuneth E. McLaren, Jersey City, N. J. 


qMoomymom 


rj rx 


STOCK SOLD FOR CASH or on 15 MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. Authorized Capital, 
$1,500,000 Shares, $5.00 each full paid and non-assessable. 
Call upon or write 


THE SAN PABLO COMPANY, 


Send for our illustrated pamphlet giving 
photographic views of San Pablo. 


603-604 Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 


The Xmas Problem Solved! $4 for $1 


Can you think of anything that will make your out-door-loving friends, young or old, happy for so 
long a time and at such little cost (see special picture offer below) as a year’s subscription to 


FIELD AND STREAM 


AND AMERICAN ANGLER 


America’s Magazine for Sportsmen by Sportsmen. 
Published Monthly. One Dollar a Year; Ten Cents a Copy, of All Newsdealer. 


The Success of “Field and Stream,” now in its fifth year, lies in the fact that it has always 

been brighter and more original than any other similar publication. Its editorial 
staff includes such well-known authorities as Wm. C. Harris (Fishing), Major J. M. Taylor (Kennel), 
and P. E. Crabtree, in the new Belgian Hare department. It pleases every member of the family who 
has an interestin outdoor life. The illustrations are liberal in quantity and high in quality. 


= RARE PICTURES FREE x ii 


As a special inducement to subscribe now (this advertisement may not appear again) Field and 
Stream offers with each yearly subscription (One Dollar), a free choice of the following fine, large 
framing pictures, size 19x26, all original and exclusive subjects, not obtainable elsewhere. If sold in 
picture stores they would readily bring $3 each, and they are worth it, being by artists of great renown. 
Send your dollar now and receive, postpaid, one of these pictures and a year’s subscription, which 
gives you each month 112 pages of sportsmen’s literature and illustrations, worth many times the cost. 
" No.1. Black Bass, ‘Caught on the Fly,” by H. A. Driscole. 

No. 2. Brook Trout, ‘‘The Rise,’ by H. A. Driscole. 

No.3. Indian Big Game Hunt, by the cowboy artist genius, C. M. Russell. 
No. 4. Setter Making Stand on Dead Bird, by Prof. E. H. Osthaus. 

No.5. On a Duck Pass, “Out of Shells’? by Oliver Kemp. 


We Please mention this publication and address 


John P. Burkhard Publishing Co., 13-21 Park Row, New York. 


ae 


SARS 


Teacher! 


What makes a good boy good 
and a bad boy bad ? 


PLANETS AND PEOPLE 


YEAR BOOK FOR 1901 JUST OUT. 
ONLY $1.00. 


Tells the story of the year’s doings in ad- 
vance, 

Explains the nature of every child. 

A boon to teachers who deal with the 
GREAT PROBLEM of EDUCATION. 

A personal HOROSCOPE free with each 
book. 

A guide in Business, Health, Children, 
Marriage and the Weather, as well as in 
many other affairs of life. 

One should study the life of Birds and 
other animals as well as human beings by 
the law of PERSONAL MAGNETISM. 
This book illustrates the law of all life. 

Send $1.00 and date to 


F. E. ORMSBY, 


356 Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


$1,000.00 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE. 


SIX PER CENT INTEREST GUARANTEED. 


A thorough investigation will cor vince you that 
$12.50 per month invested for six years in the Monte- 
zuma Plantation will give you an annual income of 
$1,000 for life. It will convince you thai theenter- 
prise is not a speculation, but a solid, conservative 
investment. ‘Il he Plantation, 6,000 acres, is being 
planted to rubber and sugar. ‘To cash purchasers 
the company guarantees six per cent interest for 
six years, and the Chicago Title and Trust Co. 
agrees to pay it, which makesit as sure as the interest 
on a Government bond. 

THE COMPANY’S FINANCIAL STRENGTH— 
The Mexican Coffee and Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion manages the Plantation for twenty-five years. 
The mercantile agencies say that it hasa capital 
of $5,000,000; assets, $4,000,000; and owns steam- 
boats. 

EACH MEMBER ONLY ONE VOTE—IMPOS- 
SIBLE TO FREEZE OUT—The plan is the per- 
fection of co-operation. The interest of one is the 
interest of all, and each shareholder has only one 
vote regardless of the number of shares held. 

CHICAGO TITLE & TRUST CO., TRUSTEE— 
This well-known institution holds the title to the 
land and acts as a depository for the purchaser’s 
money. 

Many well-known business and professional men 
have invested in and endorsed thisenterprise. Call 
and talk it over or write for literature, mentioning 
this paper. 


MONTEZUMA PLANTATION, 


1307 Ashland Block, Cor. Clark and Ran- 
dolph Streets, Chicago. 


MAGAZINES, - 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL N D N ATU R F : 
PICTURES 5 | R DS A : BOUND VOLUMES 


and 


EVER PUBLISHED. : 
15 Cents a Copy. . $1.50 per Year. COLORED PICTURES 


Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


‘ Books and pictures you SHOULD have, because of their beauty and value, and you CAW have because of 
the price. 

Bound Volumes I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, each 8vo, 244 pages, from 40 to 60 colored pictures, 8x10 
inches. Cloth, $1.50; Half Morocco, $1.75. Double volumes I and II, III and IV, V and VI, VII and VIII. Each, 
Cloth, $2 50; Half Morocco, $3.00, 

Exchange Price for bound volumes, when magazines are returned; single volumes, cloth, 75c. Double 
volumes, cloth, $1.00. 

Magazines. Back numbers always in stock, $1.50 per year, 15¢c per single copy. At this price one.can afford 
to remove the colored pictures for decoration or studies 

Pictures in natural colors; monthly sets for 1897, 15c per set; all other years, 12c per monthly set; pic- 
tures assorted as desired, 2c each. No orders received for less than 20 pictures. 

Subscribers not in arrears can order bound volumes and magazines at 20 per cent discount from regular 
prices (not special prices) and pictures at le each. It pays to be a subscriber. New or renewing subscribers can 
select 20 pictures free. 

Premiums. We will send free with each yearly subscription one of the following colored pictures: (1) Song 
of the Lark, 18x21; (2) Gladstone, 18x24; (3) Golden Pheasant, 18x24; (4) Birth of American Flag, 12x18; (5) 20 pic- 
tures from magazine. 

Special Offers. (1) The eight volumes, cloth, $8.00; (2) the four double volumes, half morocco, $8.00; (3) the 
forty-two magazines, $4.20; (4) the 392 colored pictures, $3.92; (5) Birds and Nature, one year, and 75 pictures, $2.00. 

We always recommend the four double volumes, half morocco, containing 376 plates, $8.00, 


JANUARY, 1897. . JULY, 1897. JANUARY, 1898. 
1 Nonpareil. 61 American Bald Eagle. 121 Crowned Pigeon. 
2 Resplendent Trogon. 62 Ring Plover. 122 Red-eyed Vireo. 
3 Mandarin Duck. 63 Mallard Duck. 123 Fox Sparrow. 
4 Golden Pheasant. 64 American Avocet. 124 Bob White. 
5 Australian Parrakeet. 65 Canvas-back Duck. 125 Passenger Pigeon. 
6 Cock of the Rock. 66 Wood Duck. 126 Short-eared Owl. 
7 Red Bird of Paradise. 67 Anhinga, or Snake Bird. 127 Rose Cockatoo. 
8 Yellow-throated Toucan. Ma ae abe psa 128 Mountain Partridge. 
9 Red-rumped Tarager. g hite-winged Scoter. 
10 Golden aatirs 70 Snowy Heron, or Little Egret. FEBRUARY, 1898. 
129 Least Bittern. 
FEBRUARY, 1897. AUGUST, 1897. 130 Bald Pate Duck. 
11 American Blue Jay. 71 Osprey. 131 Purple Finch. 
12 Swallow-tailed Indian Roiler. 72 Sora Rail. 132 Red-bellied Woodpecker. 
13 Red-headed Woodpecker. 73 Kentucky Warbler. 133 Suwwhet Owl. 
14 Mexican Mot Mot. 74 Red-breasted Merganser 134 Black Swan. 
15 King Parrot. 75 Yellow Legs. 135 Snowy Plover. 
16 American Robin. 7 Skylark. 136 Lesser Prairie Hen. 
17 American Kingfisher. 77 Wilson’s Phalarope. 
18 Blue-mountain Lory. 78 Evening Grosbeak. MARCH, 1898. 
19 Red-winged Black Bird. 79 Turkey Vulture, 137 Black Duck. 
20 Cardinal, or Red Bird. 80 Gambel’s Partridge. 138 Wilson’s Petrel. 
MARCH, 1897. SEPTEMBER, 1897. 4 ee ee ae 
21 Blue Bird. 81 Summer Yellow Bird. 141 Ivory-billead Woodpecker. 
22 Barn Swallow. ee HemalG DT heuan. 142 American Sparrow Hawk. 
23 Brown Thrasher. 83 Song Sparrow. 143 Silver Pheasant. 
24 Japan Pheasant. 84 Yellow-billed Cuckoo. , 144 Scaled Partridge 
25 Bobolink 85 Ruby - throated Humming- Ss ; 
26 American Crow. Bird. APRIL, 1898. 
27 Flicker. 86 House Wren. 145 Ovenbird. 
28 Black Tern. 87 Phoebe. es 146 American Three-toed Wood 
29 Meadow Lark. 88 Ruby-crowned Kinglet. pecker. 
30 Great Horned Owl. © 89 Mourning Dove. 147 Bartramian Sandpiper. 
APRIL, 1897. 90 White-breasted Nuthatch. 148 Nightingale. : 
81 Rose-breasted Grosbeak. OCTOBER, 1897. 149 Roseate Spoonbill. 
82 Canada Jay. 91 Blackburnian Warbler. 150 Dickcissel. 
33 Purple Gallinule. 92 Gold Finch. 151 Dusky Grouse. — 
34 Smith’s Longspur. 93 Chimney Swift. 152 Eggs, First Series. 
35 American Red Crossbills. 94 Horned Lark. MAY, 1898. 
36 California Woodpecker. 95 Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 153 South Mamenican Rhea 
37 Pied-billed Grebe. 96 Warbling Vireo. 164 Baybreasted Warbler “ 
38 Bohemian Wax Wing. 7 Wood Pewee. ‘ y : 2 


155 Black-necked Stilt. 


39 Long-billed Marsh Wren, 98 Snow Bunting. 156 Pintail Duck 
op Aeiacies tact He wes : 157 Double Yellow-headed Par 
MAY, 1897. ee : rot. 
41 Screech Owl. NOVEMBER, 1897. 158 Magnolia Warbler. 
42 Orchard Oriole. 101 Summer Tanager. 159 Great Blue Heron. 
43 Marsh Hawk. 102 White-fronted Goose. 160 Eggs, Second Series. 
44 Scissor-tailed Fiycatcher. 103 Turnstone. JUNE, 1898 
45 Black-capped Chickadee. 104 Belted Piping Plover. fo ° 
46 Prothonotary Warbler. 105 Wild Turkey. 161 Brunnich’s Murre. 
47 Indigo Bird. 106 Cerulean Warbler. 162 Canada Goose 
48 Night Hawk. 107 Yellow-billed Tropic Bird. 163 Brown Creeper. 
49 Wood Thrush. 108 European Kingfisher. 164 Downy Woodpecker. 
50 Cat Bird. 109 Vermilion Flycatcher. 165 Old Squaw Duck. 
110 Lazuli Bunting. 166 White-faced Glossy Ibis. 
JUNE, 1 897. 167 Arkansas King Bird. 
51 Yellow-throated Vireo. DECEMBER, 1897. 168 Eggs, Third Series. 
52 American Mocking Bird. 111 Mountain Blue Bird. i 98 
53 Black-crowned Night Heron 112 English Sparrow. JULY, 1898. 
54 Ring-billed Gull. 113 Allen’s Humming-Bird. 169 Wilson’s Snipe. 
55 Logger-head Shrike. 114 Green-winged Teal. 170 Black Wolf. 
56 Baltimore Oriole. Ae le Grouse. ae Fide eae 
57 Snowy Owl. 11 amingo. rien. 
58 Scarlet Tanager. 117 Verdin. 173 Butterflies, First Series 
59 Ruffed Grouse. 118 Bronzed Grackle. 174 Gray Rabbit. 
60 Black and White Creeping 119 Ring-necked Pheasant. 175 American Ocelot. 
Warbler. 120 Yellow-breasted Chat. 176 Apple Blossom. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


‘AUGUST, 1898. 

177 Wilson’s Tern. 

178 Coyote. : 

179 Fox Squirrel. 

180 Loon. 

181 Butterflies, Second Series 

182 American Red Fox. 

183 Least Sandpiper. 

184 Mountain Sheep. 
SEPTEMBER, 1898. 

185 American Herring Gull. 

186 Raccoon. 

187 Pigmy Antelope. 

188 Red-shouldered Hawk. 

189 Butterflies, Third Series 

190 American Gray Fox. 


191 Gray Squirrel. 


192 Pectoral Sandpiper. 
OCTOBER, 1898. 

193 King Bird of Paradise. 

194 Peccary. 

195 Bottle-nosed Dolphin. 

196 Tufted Puffin. 


197 Butterflies, Fourth Series 


198 ‘Armadillo. 
199 Red-headed Duck. 
200 Golden Rod. 
NOVEMBER, 1898. 
201 Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse 
202 Brown and Red Bat. 
203 American Otter. 
204 American Golden Plover 
205 Moths. 
206 Canadian Porcupine. 
207 Caspian Tern. 
208 Flowering Almond. 
DECEMBER, 1898. 
209 African Lion. 
210 Cacti. 
211 Flying Squirrel. 
212 Humming-Birds. 
213 Silkworm. 
214 California Vulture. 
215 American Goldeneye. 
216 Skunk. 
JANUARY, 1899. 
217 Chimpanzee. 
218 Puma. 
219 Lemon. © 
220 American Mistletoe. 


~ 221 Nuts. 


222 Whippoorwill. 
223 Snapping Turtle, 
224 Sandhill Crane. 


FEBRUARY, 1899. 
225 Ginger. 
226 Crab-eating Opossum. 
227 Geographic Turtle. 
228 White Ibis. 
229 Iris. 
230 Duck-billed Platypus. 
231 Cape May Warbler. 


232 The Cocoanut. 


MARCH, 1899. 
233° Tufted Titmouse. 
234 Northern Hare. 
235 Pineapple. 
236 Hooded Merganser. 
237 Cloves. 
238 Common Ground Hog, 
239 Common Mole, 
240 Azalea. 

APRIL, 1899. 
241 Nutmeg. 
242 American Barn Owl. 
243 Kangaroo. 
244 Hoary Bat. 


_ 245 Nashville Warbler. 


246 English Grapes, 
247 Swift Fox. 
248 Hyacinth. 


MAY, 1899. 
249 Cedar ee: 


252 Bonaparte’ s Gull. 

253 Common Baboon. 

254 Grinnell’s Water Thrush. 
255 Hairy-Tailed Mole. 

256 Cineraria. 


JUNE, 1899. 


257 A Feather Changing from 
Green to Yellow. 

258 Western Yellow-Throat. 

259 Myrtle Warbler. 

260 Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 

261 Golden-winged Warbler. 

262 Mourning Warbler. 

263 Chestnut-side Warbler. 

264 Black-throated BlueWarbler, 


SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


265 Pointer Dog. 
266 Shells. 

267 Marbles. 

268 Ores. 

269 Minerals. 

270 Water Lilies. 
271 Yellow Perch. 
272 Beetles, 


OCTOBER, 1899. 


273 Forests. 
274 Grand Canon. 
275 Terraced Rocks, Yellowstone 


Park. 
276 Rooster and Hen. 
277 Oil Well. 
278 Polished Woods. 
279 Brook Trout. 
280 Niagara Falls. 


NOVEMBER, 1899. 
ee abs Slipper. 


283 mowhee. 

284 Canary. 

285 Carolina Banaue: 

286 Chipmunk. 

287 Peach. 

288 Common Minerals and Valu- 
able Ores. ! 


DECEMBER, 1899. 


289 Narcissus. 

290 Coca. 

291 Red-tailed Hawk. 

292 Maryland Yellow-Throat. 
293 Lyre Bird. 

294 Cow Bird. 

295 Wild Cat. 

296 European Squirrel. 


JANUARY, 1900. 


297 Virginia Rail. 

298 Blue-winged Teal. 

299 Yellow-headed Blackbird, 
300 Black Squirrel. 

301 Weasel (Ermine). 

302 Quince. 

303 Quartz. 

304 Lily of the Valley. 


FEBRUARY, 1900. 


305 Killdeer. 

306 Cinnamon Teal. 

307 Clapper Rail. 

308 Gopher. 

309 Mink. 

310 Carbons. 

311 Licorice. 

312 Yellow Lady Slineee and 
Painted Cup. 


BIRDS AND NATURE.—Continued. 


MARCH, 1900, 
313 Peacock. 
314 Willow Ptarmigan. 
315 Stellar’s Jay. 
316 Ruddy Duck. 
317 Muskrat. 
318 Poppy 
319 Primrose. 
320 Copper and Lead. 
APRIL, 1900. 
321 American Bittern, 
322 Scarlet Ibis. 
323 Massena Partridge. 
324 Ring-billed Duck, 
325 Thyme. 
326 Bloodroot. ( 
327 Western Blue Grosbeak. 
328 Shells. 
MAY, 1900. 
329 Magpie. 
330 Red-breasted Nut-hatch 
331 Purple Martin. 
332 Ring-necked Dove. 
333 Opossum. 
334 Genista. 
335 Digitalis. 
336 Raven. 
JUNE, 1900. 

337 Wilson’s Thrush. 
338 Red or Wood Lily. 
339 Common Sunfish. 
340 A Mountain River. 
341 Insects. 
342 Brittany— 
343 Harvesting 

Northwest. 
344 Homing Pigeon. 

SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
345 Swamp Rose Mallow. 
346 Yellow Ladies’ Slipper. 
347 § New England Aster. 

) Late Purple Aster. 
348 pie Yellow or Canadian 


(Cows), 
in the Great 


Lily. 
349 Vesper Sparrow. 
350 Calico Bass. 
351 Mountain Lake. 
352 Banana. 
OCTOBER, 1900. 
353 Oswego Tea or Bee Balm, 
354 § Fringed Gentian. 
) Closed or Blind Gentian. 
955 J Tall or Giant Sunflower. 
| Black-eyed Susan or Ox- 
eye Daisy. 
356 Wild Columbine. 
357 American Redstart. 
358 Trout. 
359 Ocean Waves. 
360 Domestic Fowls. 


NOVEMBER, 1900. 

361 Western Willett. 

362 Buffle-Head. 

363 American Eared Grebe. 

364 Louisiana Tanager. 

365 Lunaand Polyphemus Moths. 

366 Prong-Horned Antelope. 

367 Sensitive Plant. 

368 Almond (Leaf, Flower and 
Fruit). 
DECEMBER, 1900. 

369 Western Horned Owl. 

370 Long-crested Jay. 

371 Fulvous Tree-duck. 

372 Red-breasted Sapsucker. 

373 Promethean and Cecropian 
Moths. 

374 Irish Setter. 

375 Pitcher P)ant (Nepenthes). 

376 Mandrake (Rhizome, Leaf, 
Flower and Fruit). 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Stories and Legends for Young People 


By JUDGE J. W. DONOVAN. 
Just from the Press. 


Al Beautiful Book With nearly two hundred pages, made up of a score and 


more of apt illustrations, pithy STORIES and rare 
LEGENDS from the GREEK, LATIN, GERIIAN, ENGLISH and SPANISH—each 
with its lesson clearly defined—legends reduced and adapted to TEACHERS, SCHOOLS 
and the HOME, by a writer of large teaching and lecture experience. IT OPENS A 
DOOR TO A NEW WORLD. It is a BOON to TEACHERS and is prepared with 


‘ %, great care and made exceedingly fascinating to BOYS and GIRLS just dreaming how 


they may get on in life. It is worth ten times its cost to any family with growing 
ro idren. IT MAY LEAD THEM TO-ATTAIN THEIR AMBITION. It has passed 
Os itical approval of COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS in NEW YORK, 

"Noe and CHICAGO. IT IS A WORK OF ART. 


ostpaid on receipt of twenty-five two-cent stamps. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


A School Library of FIFTY volumes free. Every 
school should have a LIBRARY, and we are giving 
away 250,000 books, comprising 150 STANDARD and 
SELECT TITLES by the WORLD’S GREATEST 
AUTHORS. 


Send us your name on a postal card, and we will 
send you a list of the books and how to secure the 
LIBRARY FREE. 


We take pleasure in referring you to the publisher | 
of Birds and Nature. : 


Audubon Publishing Co. 


[: AGENTS WANTED. neh, 203 Michigan Boul., Chicago. 


WC 


